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FIVE Million Sheets 

of Choice Music to be 

Given Away. DAUGH- 

TERS OF AMERICA is, b ¥ 
3 many thousands of the most 


intelligent and cultured people of America, regarded as the very best 
Ladies and Family Journal published he world; monthly, 
16mammoth pages—t4 long columns; employs the world’s best authors ; 


present circulation over 100,000. In order to secure a great number of new. 


subscribers at once, we will send the paper forone trial year only 
as follows:—l subscriber 2S cents; 2 subseribers,ifsent at one time, 56 
cents; 5 subscribers, if sent at one time, Sk; ina few minutes you can 

et 4 triends to join you, at 2@cents each In addition to sending the paper 
orafull trial year, foralmost nothing, we send with it the grand. 
est premium ever known. Every subscriber will receive, absolutely 
free, 12% pieces of Choice Music. For less than $1 send 1 cent 
postage stamps. This is the most wonderful and best offer ever made to the 
intelligent reading people of America; Our profit is in the future, 
through holding our subscribers, year after year, at the regular price, and the 
paperis known to be actually worth $2 a year. Sucha low 
price never known for such large value. All should read Daugh- 
ters of America. All should possess this grand collection 
of 127 pieces of music 3 act at once; probably you will never see 
this notice again. Suecha wholesale slaughter of music, 
never Known in the whole world heretofore. Through 
a peculiar combination of circumstances, we have come into full pos- 
session of over 5,000,000 sheets of choice music. There is of it a 
whole car-load. In the assortment there are 127 pieces. 
This vast and valuable stock will all be given away to 
those who subscribe as above, for a trial year Each subscriber will receive 
the entire coilection of 127 pieces. Wesend the music by 
mail, postage paid, guaranteeing safe delivery. All the gems that are in 
the music stores arein this grand collection. At the ordinary sheet 
music prices, which range from 25 to 40 cents for each sheet, for such as we 
offer below, the grand collection would cost over S30 3 we give it away 
and also almost give away for a trial year, a paper that is well known 
as being the equal of the best 82 a year monthlies. This is full size 
music, no little d by 8 sheets Among this grand collection will be found all 
the newest and most popular Waltzes, Quadrilles, Contras, Polkas, 
Clog Dances, Hornpipes, keels, etc., etc., arranged for the Piano, Organ or 
Violin, and with allthe Callsand Figures. This brilliant combination 
of musical gems also. contains the choicest selections from the Mikado,with 
others of Gilbert & Sullivan’s famous operas, also the most refined and 
beautiful assortment of Songs and Ballads with both music and words 
will be found in this unequaled collection. Money returned to 
those who. send after all the music is gone. ‘This is unquestionably 
the greatest bargain ever ofiered. List of Titles of the 
A2¢ Pieces inthis Grand Collcetion:— Ah! me, lm 
Teas’d by Lovers Three; Arkansas ‘Traveller Reel; Adieu Dear Home; Ah 
There! Stay There! Black Eyed Susan; Boston Dip Waltzes; Beau of Oak 
Hall; Bennett's Favorite Reel; Beaus of Albany; Buckley’s Favorite Reel ; 
Believe Me, If All Those Endearing Young Charms; Beautiful Nell; By 
the Sad Sea Wave; Boston Hop Waltzes; Campbells are Coming ; Camp- 
town Keel; Chorus Jig; Camptown Hornpipe; Charley Over the Water; 
Come Where the Nightingale’s “I'rilling; Dashing White Sergeant; Devil’s 
Dream; Dick Sand’s Hornpipe; Douglass’ Favorite; Drunken Sailor, Du- 
rang’s Hornpipe; DameBabble; Douglass Tender and True; Eight Hand 
Reel, Elfin Waltz; Fireman's Dance; First Love Polka Redowa;. Fisher's 
Hornpipe; Flowers of Edinburgh; Fairest Love Thy FacelI Greet; Five 
O’clock in the Morning; Flowers That Bloom In the Spring; First Love ; 
Feast of Roses; Goto the D and Shake Yourself; Bonnie Wee Thing; 
Good for the Tongue; Good Bye Sweetheart, Good Bye; Garibaldi’s Hymn 
of Italy; Galway Reel; Hull’s Victory; Hey Daddy Walk Around; Home 
Waltz; Hours There Were; Home So Blest; Home Sweet Home; Irish 
Trot; I Cannot Sing the Old Songs; I Dreamt I Dwelt in Marble Halls; Ive 
Got "Em On The List; In Vain I Braid My Raven Hair; Jakie’s Hornpipe; 
Jordan Is A Hard Road; Kendall’s Hornpipe; Lucrezia Waltz; Light Ar- 
tillery; Little Flowers; Lady of the Lake; La Madrelainne; Ladies’ Tri- 
umph, or Kitty's Rambles; Lancashire Clog; Love that Slumbers ; Lullaby; 
Land of Sweet Erin; Lary O’Gatf; LaBelle Canadisine; LaCachuca; Lord 
Lovell and Lady Nancy Bell; Loreley (German Sou,); Maid In The Pamp 
Room Hornpipe; Money Musk; My Love She’s But aLassic Yet; My Heart 
Follows Thee; New German Waltz ; Old Zip Coon; Oregon Hornpipe ; Over 
The Water to Charlie; Old Countryman’s Reel; O’er the Plains; On A 
Tree By The River; Oft In The Stilly Night; Parish Hornpipe; Portland 
Fancy ; Pop Goes The Weasel; Ruby; Speak to Me; Soldier's Joy; Sailors 
Set on Shore; Smash the Window Reel; Spanish Dance; St. Patrick’s 
Day in the Morning; Santa Lucia (Celebrated Neapolitan Song); The 
Tempest; The Coquette; The Girl I Left Behind Me; The Irishman’s Heart 
to the Ladies’ Jig; The Judge’s Song (Trial by Jury); The Love Sick Boy 
Hate by Jury); The Bloom is on the Rye; The Harp That Once Thro’Tara’s 


alls; ‘Thou Art Mine, I Am Thine; Thy Voice is Near; Turnham Toll; 

he Exile;The Water Mill; The Children from Baby Land; The Excursion 
Party ; The Shepherds of Bethlehem; To What Shall I Liken My Fair? The 
Fisher Girl’s Prayer; The Plantation Polka; The Bridge; The Banks of 
Allan Water; Twickenham Ferry; Then You'll Remember Me; White 
Cockade; Were I a Bird of Air; We Never Speak As We Pass By; Who's 
That Peeping Thro’ The Window; When Red Leaves Fall; Wind that 
Shakes the Barley; Wide Awake Reel. HRemember that all Ballads 
and Songs contain both Music and Words, and that all dances give the 
Calls and Figures. To purchase this grand collection, a sheet, ora 
few sheets ata time, at music stores, would cost you from 25 to 40c for each 
piece, or upwards of Thirty Dollars for all. We offer the entire collection of 
12% Pieces, free, to those who take Daughters of America, for a trial 
year; all will agree that the paper is worth seven or eight times the amount 
of money, as soon as they have read one number "This is the Great- 
est Offer ever made and will be so regarded by all who take ad- 
vantage of it. Of course it costs us much more than the price we receive, 
to send as above, but those whoread the paper for a year generally want 
it thereafter, and feelthatthe regular price is low enough, and that 
itis actually worth $2 a year; they therefore remain subscribers year 
- year, and through that we make a profit. Address, 

‘RUE & Co., Publishers, Augusta, Maine. 


A package 


GIVEN AWAY! 

; Mixed Flower Seeds, (500 kinds), with 

Park’s FLORAL GUIDE, all for 2 stamps. 

New flowers, new engravings; teems with floral hints, Every- 

body delighted. Tell ail your friends. Send now. G. W. 
Park, Fannettsburg, Pa. 


ead our offer for clubs in the “Edt- 


tors Table” on another page of 
this magazine. Anyone sending a new 
subscription ts entitled to a Premium. 
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To receive the current numbers in a convenient form,’ Sub- 
Stantialiy made, bound in half-roan with Queries stamped on 
itin gold. Holds one volume. Magazine easily and neatly 
adjusted. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of $1, or a Binder and 
one year’s subscription, postpaid for $2.00. 

MOULTON, WENBORNE. & CO., 
37 & 39 Court Street. 
: . BUFFALO, N. Y. 


The publishers take pleasure in announcing for 
early issue | 


ORESTES A DRAMATIC SKETCH 
AND OTHER POEMS 
BY HARRY LYMAN- KOOPMAN. 


Under the above title will be presented in an 


attractive volume of 160 pagesa collection of poctry — 


that tomany readers will need no introduction, and 
to all has only to be read to be welcomed. 


Noteworthy features of the book will be the great . 


variety Of subject and treatment, the general terse- 
ness and vigor of the style, the presence of the dra- 


as in the two plays included in the volume, and last 
in order, though not least in attractiveness, the 
genuine fun of the humorous poems. 


The volume willj be handsomely bound in linen. 


For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent postpaid 
to any address, on receipt of one dollar. 


MOULTON, WENBORNE & CO., 


PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, | 
37-39 Court Street, 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


QUERIES. 


COMBINATION OFFER. 


We will furnish other Magazines 
wn combination with QUERIES as 


follows: 
7 Regular price 
with QUERIES, 
Century, - - - - $5.00 
Harper’s Magazine, - - 5.00 
Scribner's, - - .« 4.00 
Atlantic, - - - - 5.00 


Magazine of American History,6.00 


Magazine of Art, - - - 4.50 
Catholic World, - - - 500 
Outing, - - - 4.00 
New England Magazine, - 4.00 
Art Interchange, - - - 4.00 
The Current, - - - 5.00 
Lippincott’s, eee ee 
American Magazine, - 4.00 
Critic, - - - - - 4.00 
St. Nicholas, - - - 4.00 
Wide Awake,, - -  - 3,40 
The Supplement, - - 3.00 
Literary World, - - - 3.00 
Christian Union, - - - 4.00 
Cosmopolitan, - - - 3.00 
Forum -~— - - - - 6.00 
North American Review, - 6.00. 
Littell’s Living Age, - - 9.00 
Popular Science Monthly, - 6.00 
Eclectic Magazine, - - 6,00 
New Princeton Review, - 4.00 
Wide Awake, - - + 3.40 
Harper’s Weekly, : - 5.00 
Harper’s Bazar, - - 5.00 
Harper’s Young People, - 3.50 


_. Our price 
with QuERIES 


$4.65 
4.50 
3.50 
4 30 
5.10 
4.00 
4.30 
3 50 
3:50 
3-75 
4-30 
3-50 
3-50 
3-50 


We can furnish publications not in list, in 
combination, ata discount of Io per cent or 


more. 
month each periodical is to begin. 


MOULTON, WENBORNE 
PUBLISHERS, 


37 & 39 Court St, - - 


Please state with which number or 


& CO., 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
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All Competitors who want to win prizes offered by 
“QUERIES” should send at once for a copy of 


€2 QUIZZISM 2% 


AND ITS KEY. 


BY A. P. SOUTHWICK. 


o Ninth Edition. 234 pages, 12mo. 
$1-“0, Paper, 50c. 


With Index, Cloth 


The wonderful success which this book has had in 
the past,the hearty welcome and words of commendation 
it has received from all parts of the country, lead us to 

this, the seventh edition of the work, far superior 
to any previous one. : 


No pains have been spared to make it neat and 
attractive in press-work and binding. 


The author has given an explanation of the origin 
of a thousand-and-one common sayings and famul- 


make 


iar quotations. 


It is filled to repietion with interesting 


“matter” in History, Literature, Geography, Science, 
and Biography, making a capital companion for the 


Home Circle. If is just the boo 


for our 


oys and girls. 


No hbrary is complete without it. An imvaluable aid to 


every 


teacher in his profession. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by the 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 SOMERSET STREET, BOSTON. MASs. 


HELPS TO SELF-CULTURE. 


The following pamphlets are published under the 
auspices of the NATIONAL BUREAU OF UNITY 
CLUBS, organized in Boston in May, 1887, with Rev. 
Edward Everett Hale, D. D., as President, and with a 
Board of Directors of twelve men and women, residing 


east and west. 
Chicago and Boston. 


It has at present two head centers,—at 
Its object is to render assistance 


in the study of literary, philanthropic and religious 
problems. 

No. l. UNITY CLUBS. By Emma Endicott Marean, 
10 cents. 


No. 


2. ROBERT BROWNING’S POETRY. 


bers of the Chicago Browning Society. 25 cents. 
o. 8 OUTLINE STUDIES IN GEORGE ELIOT. 


N 
By Celia P. Woolley. 


0. 


10 cents. 
4. THE LEGEND OF 


Hansen. 25 cents. | 


PROGRESS FROM POVERTY: 


Ry mem- 


HAMLET. By George P. 
REVIEW AND 


CRITICISM OF HENRY GEORGE. By Giles B. Steb- 
bins, 25 cents. ’ 
6. OUTLINE STUDIES IN HOLMES, BRYANT 


No. 
AND 
No. 


No. 8 


WHITTIER, 10 cents. 


7. THE MASQUE OF THE YEAR. Arranged 
by Lily A. Long. 10 cents. 


LOWELL. By Mrs. S. b. Beals. 


No. 


CLUBS AND PRIVATE READING. 


9. TEN GREAT NOVELS: 


Jones. 10 cents. 
No. 1. THE STUDY OF POLITICS IN UNITY 


CLUBS AND CLASSES. By George L. Fox, 10 cents. 
OUTLINE STUDIES OF THE HISTORY OF 
IRELAND. By Prof. William F. Allen. 10 cents. 


No. 


11. 


OUTLINE STUDIES IN JAMES RUSSELL 


SUGGESTIONS FOR 
By Jenkin Lloyd 


No. 12. OUTLINE STUDIES IN DICKENS’S TALE 
oF Two CITIES. By Emma Endicott Marean. 10 


cents. 


No. 18. THE IMPORTANCE OF THE INTELLEC- 
TUAL LIFE. By Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 
Any of these pamphlets mailed on receipt of price. 
Twenty.five per cent. discount to clubs using five or 
more copies of one number. A full sample set of the 
pamphlets, except number 2, will be sent FREE to any 


one sending $i. 


for a xew subscription to UNITY, the 
weekly organof the National Bureau of Unity Clubs. 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., PUBLISHERS, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicage. . 
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} stn Rego 
ors For Dyspepsia. 


Mental and Physical Exhaustion, Nervousness, Weakened Energy, 
Indigestion, Kt, 


A Liquid Preparation of the Phosphates and Phos- 
phoric Acid. 


RECOMMENDED BY PHYSICIANS. 
IT MAKES A DELICIOUS DRINK. 


Invigorating, and Strengthening, 


Pamphlet Free. 


POR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 
RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, PROVIDENCE, R, I. 


I= BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


Every home, school, and office needs 
a Cyclopedia, which should be reli- 


able, fresh as to information, and low 

in price. Johnson’s Universal 

Cyclopzdia (1887) is ten years later 
than either Appletons’ or the Britan- ¥ 

nica, is more reliable and satisfactory, 

and costs only half as much. 
“ A. J. JOHNSON & CO., 
11 Great Jones St., New Yerk. 


“N@rkQuatten By ANY OTHER” 
BOOKS! BOOKS! BOOKS! 


Send us ist of books you want. We are closing out our 
stock of 25,000 volumes way below cost. Libraries, clubs, &c., 
should respond at once. Don’t Wait! 


HAWKS’ BOOK STORE. 
Thomas & Lasher, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


ASK 
a 


Ios. 


14 FIRST PRIZE MEDALS. 


LAUNDRY. 


American : Palace ; Steam : 


; SS ue SS 
Telephone No. 732. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
SLOCUM’S STENOGRA- 


ter advantages than any 


= YY OF. 


Fine Work.» 
Office 14 E. Eagle Street, 
Works 238 to 254 Fargo Ave. 


SHORTHAND | estes Sr 


the United States. Send for cireulars. Mention this paper, 
WM. H. SLOCUM, 5: Chapin Block, Buffalo, N. ¥. 


BUPPALO TRAINING SCHOOL, . 
IN ELOCUTION AND ENGLISH LITERATURE, 
Pupiis received at any time during the year. Readers and 

teachers supplied by the school. 
MRS. ELIZABETH MARNEY CONNER, Principat, 
Y. M.C. A. BuiLpine, BuFFa.o, N, Y. 


Me Kimball’s Satin Straight Gut Cigarettes. 
A People of refined taste who desire exceptionally fine cigarettes should 


use only our Straight Cut, put up in satin packets and boxes of 
20S. 


50s. and _ Ioos, 


WM. S. KIMBALL & CO, 


F ~~ QUERIES) 


LITERATURE « ART - SCIENCE « EDUCATION 


CONDUCTED BY C. W. MOULTON. 
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VOLUME II. ‘~ 


JaNUARY— DECEMBER, 1887. 


BUFFALO: 


C. W. MOULTON & COMPANY. 
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NO. 1 


UNREST. 


I envy those sweet souls that walk serenely . 
‘On the still heights of being whence they span 
The pleasant, fruitful valleys lying greenly; 
In peace,—-that moonlight happiness of man, 
Calm as the wise stars over-watching keenly, 
They walk content to know the things they can. 
They heed no rush of storm-clouds rolling under, 
Nor lightning tongues outleaping lips of thunder, 
Nor pause astonished by a sunset wonder. 
Below those heights, above the warm, green valleys, 
I grapple-with each storm that crashes by; 
Each flying wind-cloud with my nature dallies, 
And sways it like an oak tree towering high; 
Nor heaven nor earth with my wild spirit tallies, 
And nothing in them seems to satisfy. | 
From Microcosm to Macrocosm still turning, 
I look beyond, beyond with mighty yearning, 
A restless heart within my bosom burning. 
All beauty seems to fade within my clasping; 
All strength seems weakness after it is gained; 
All spirit fineness, touched, seems gross and rasping, 
All love, insipid, with self-loving stained; . 
Nothing seems grand but lies beyond my grasping, 
Naught noble, but the blessed unattained. 
‘The large, warm tears beneath my lids come creeping; 
Child-like I weep, nor know for what. I’m weeping, 
Something, dear God, beyond my human keeping. 
Like a frail spider by a thread suspended, 
My soul swings through infinitudes unguessed; 
Strange innuendoes dimly comprehended 
Disturb my being with sublime unrest; 
little bird with quivering throat distended, 
One Sweet, recurrent note contents thy breast. 
Only man craves the shocks of change that sever, 
And hears the earth beneath him moaning, never! 
The heaven above him chanting its forever. 
—LILLIEN BLANCHE FEARING. 


eS OR EF 


FYOHN HAY AT HOME. 


One of the most magnificent residences in 
‘Washington, and perhaps the most costly, says 
_ the Washington correspondent of the Detroit 
free Press,is that owned and occupied by Col- 


- 


onel John Hay, the author of the well known 
“Pike County Ballads” and co-author of the 
“Life of Lincoln,” now running in the Century 
Magazine. Colonel Hay is now in Europe, but 
before he sailed I called upon him at his beau- 
tiful home on Lafayette Square. - The house 
is built of brownstone and brick, and is of rather 
peculiar design. Intruth it might almost be 
called obtrusively conspicuous, but competent 
critics say that it is one of the best examples of 
its style to be found in America. At any rate 
it gives one the idea of costliness, and that is 
one of.the principal things with us. But however 
varied may be the opinions about the house 
itself, all will agree that the location is all that 
the most fastidious might wish. ~Across beauti- . 
ful Lafayette Square, through the branches of 
trees about the best view obtainable of the 
White House can be had, and on either side of 
this the marble colonnades of the Treasury and 
of the State, War and Navy departments gleam 
in the hot sunshine. A hundred feet from the 
Hay mansion lives the sick-philanthropist, W. 
W. Corcoran, and a little further down the street 
is the comfortable home of the venerable histo- 
rian, George Bancroft. 

You enter the house by a broad, brownstone 
arch, and pressing the electric bell, soon stand 
in the wide, commodious hall. It is in itself 
one of the most beautiful interiors at the Capi- 
tal. The broad stairway, withits carved balus- 
trade, with its rich Brussels carpets and Orien- 
tal rugs, in which the foot sinks to the ankle, 
all do their part toward making up a brilliant 
effect. To the right is the library. The trim 
maid servant pulls back the richly embroidered 
portieres and I enter the large, well-lighted 
room. It is much the largest apartment in the 
house, though none of them are small. _It is 
not a room, I imagine, one could do much work ~ 
in; rather an apartment to feast the eyes upon. 
Easy chairs, luxurious lounges, lazy settees, 
little nooks and crannies, low book cases sur- 
mounted with busts and filled with the choicese 
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editions of the classics, valuable jars and bric- 
a-brac from every land under the sun. At the 
end of the room furthest from the door is Colo- 
nel Hay’s desk. A rather prepossessing gentle- 
man, on the whole, but not one you would think 
worth $2,000,000. A form slender and small, 
quick, nervous movements, a full beard parted 
in the middle, and bright brown eyes that look 
earnestly at you through steel-rimmed glasses. 
Such is the personnel of the author of “Jim 
Bludso” and “ Little Breeches.” He says he 
will never write any more verse, but will confine 
himself to prose. He certainly has chosen an 
ideal place in which to write the Lincoln bio- 
graphy. From the desk where he works can be 
seen the White House, where he lived with 
Lincoln, and all around his splendid home are 
localities and buildings that hold stirring mem- 
ories of the civil war. 


MAURICE THOMPSON. 


Mr. Thompson was born in Indiana, but 
reared in the mountain region of northern 
Georgia. His education was obtained through 
private tutors, and at twenty-four he had a fine 
knowledge of the ancient classics, some 
acquaintance with Hebrew and its cognate 
oriental languages, and could read five tongues. 
He is a ready and accurate sketcher, and from 
his long excursions into unfreguented regions 
he brings back pencilings of birds, plants, ani- 
mals, bits of landscape, persons and places, 
which serve to enrich his written memoranda. 
He is an enthusiastic sportsman, a crack shot 
with rifle, pistol and shot-gun, and as an archer 
has surpassed every authentic record in wing 
shooting. He is also an expert tricyclist. 
During the late war Mr. Thompson was a con. 
federate scout, and won distinction by his dar-— 
‘ing horsemanship and hairbreadth escapes. 
When the war closed he went to Florida, and 
made two explorations of Lake Okeechobee 
and the Everglades, returning with a mass of 
notes and sketches. Then he served as chief 
engineer in the construction of a number of 
railroads and other public. works, and finally 
married Miss Alice Lee, daughter of the well- 
known railway president. 

Several years ago Mr. Thompson abandoned 
Civil engineering, and opened a law office in 
Crawfordsville, Ind., where he has built up a 
lucrative practice. He has mingled much with 
politicians; has served in the Indiana Legisla- 
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ture; is a prominent figure in State conven- 
tions, and now holds the offices of State Geol- 
ogist and Chief of the Department of Natural 
Science in Indiana. In person he is above 
medium height, slender, almost slight, but 
straight, lithe, and compact; a sinewy athlete, 
with a large head, dark-brown eyes, black hair, 
dark skin, a thin, strongly-marked face, semi- 
aquiline nose, and a long, very slight mustache. 
He is a hard and rapid worker, a fine conver- 
sationalist, and, it is said, enjoys the distinction 
of not having a finished manuscript on hand> 
and of never having failed to fill a literary en- 
gagement to the letter of the contract. 


WILLIAM BLAKE. 


G. A. MENDUM. 


A man who wrote and painted for children 
and angels could hardly expect to be well— 
known or popular. The worthy folk in their 
pity for “ poor mad Blake” bought his visions 
out of charity. His present fame is chiefly due 
to the noble volumes of his biographer, Mr. 
Alexander Gilchrist. 

Blake’s work as painter is more inspired than 
his work as poet, but this is not the place to 
discuss it. I will dismiss it therefore with the 
words of William Rossetti. “The mysterious. 


‘meaning of the work, its austere intensity of 


presentment, the rush (as it were) of spiritual 
and vital force into all its forms, animating 
them with strange fires of life and frenzies of 
endeavor, the rapture of effort and of repose, 
the stress and the hush, give these works a 
different character from aught else.’’ 

Blake’s poems sometimes suggest an uncon- 
scious plagiarism from Fletcher, Milton, and 
especially from Shakespeare. A felicitous word 
or phrase seems to have clung to his memory, 
to be skilfully woven afterwards into the deli- 
cate web of his fancies. Shakespeare’s “As 
You Like It” is recalled in reading this lovely 
song: 

‘“* Memory, hither come, 
And tune your merry notes, 

And while upon the wind, 
Your music floats, 

I’ll pore upon the stream 
Where sighing lovers dream, 
And fish for fancies as they pass 

Within the watery glass. 


‘*¢ Tl drink of the clear stream, 
And hear the linnet’s song; 
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And there I'll lie and dream 

The day along: 
And when night comes, I’ll go 
To places fit for woe; 
Walking along the darkened valley 
With silent Melancholy.”’ 


Perhaps Beaumont and Fletcher suggested 
those last two lines. I fear, also, that snatches 
of asong in the “Maid’s Tragedy” were in 
Blake’s mind when he wrote the following 
dainty verses: 


‘** My silks and fine array, 

My smiles and languished airs, 
By love are driven away. 

And mournful, lean Despair 
Brings me yew to deck my grave; 
Such end true lovers have.”’ 


The “ Mad Song”’ is doubtless original. I 
will quote the second stanza. 
** Lo! to the vault 
Of paved heaven, 
With sorrow fraught, 
My notes are driven: 
They strike the ear of night, 
Make weep the eyes of day; 
They make mad the roaring winds. 
And with tempests play.’’ 


Many of his songs show an extreme delicacy 
of touch, a human tenderness, and unforced 
simplicity, while the rhythm is often deliciously 
musical. What delicate, yet masterly fingers, 
wrote that poem to the Evening Star! 

‘« Scatter thy dew . 
On every flower that closes its sweet eyes 
In timely sleep. Let thy west wind sleep on 
The lake; speak silence with thy glimmering eyes 
And wash the dusk with silver.” 


And few can be insensible to the melody of 
the following stanzas: 
‘* How sweet I roamed from field to field, 
And tasked all the summer’s pride, 
Till I the Prince of Love beheld, 
Who in the sunny beams did glide! 


“¢ He showed me lilies for my hair, 
And blushing roses for my brow; 

He led me through his gardens fair, 
Where all his golden pleasures grow.” 


Many of his lyrics have the true Elizabethan 
ring, while his hyinns for childhood are grace- 
ful and pathetic. “The Lamb” and “The 
-‘Tiger” are very well known, but the lovely 
_dyric “On Another’s Sorrow” is less familiar. 

iLet me quote a few lines from it. 


**Can I see another’s woe 
And not be in sorrow too? 
Can I see another’s grief 
And not seek for kind relief? 


‘¢ Think not thou canst sigh a sigh 
And thy Maker is not by; 

Think not thou canst weep a tear 
And thy Maker is not near. 


‘“*Oh! He gives to us His joy 
That our griets He may destroy, 
Till our grief is fled and gone 
He doth sit by us and moan.”’ 


When Swinburne pays homage, it is always 
an exaggerated homage, yet there is much 
truth in what he says of Blake: “At a time 
when the very notion of poetry as we now un- 
derstand it, and as it was understood in older 
times, had totally died and decayed out of the 
minds of men; when we not only had no 
poetry, a thing which was bearable, but had 
verses in plenty, a thing which was not in the 
least bearable; a man hardly twenty years old, 
yet turns up suddenly with work in that line 
already done, not simply better than any man 
could do then; better than all except the 
greatest have done since; better too than some 
still ranked among the greatest ever managed 
to do.” 

Blake was thought to be mad. So was St. 
Paul. If Blake was mad, it was a form of mad- 
ness that made him lovable while he lived and 
honored since his death. It is something to 
know that his wife believed in him and worship- 
ped him from first to last. 


COWPER. 


His poems—graceful always, and often de- 
vout even when playful—have few amongst 
them that are expressively religious.—GEORGE 
MACDONALD, Lugland’s Antiphon, p. 299. 


WILLIAM BLAKE. 

Some of them are as ovely as they are care— 
less, while many presenta curious contrast 
in the apparent incoherence of the simplest 
language.—IBID, p. 301. 


KEBLE. 
I must confess I have never been able to 
enter into the enthusiasm of its admirers. Ex- 
cellent, both in regard of their literary and 
religious merits, true in feeling and thorough in 
finish, the poems always remind me of Berlin 
work in iron—hard and delicate.—IBID. 
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COLERIDGE. 


Coleridge is a sage, and Wordsworth is a 
seer; yet when the sage sees, that is, when, 
like the son of Beor, he falls into a trance hav— 
ing his eyes open, or, when feeling and sight 
are one and philosophy is in abeyance, the 
ecstacy is even loftier in Coleridge than in 
Wordsworth. In their highest moods they 
seem almost to change places—Wordsworth to 
become sage, and Coleridge seer.—IBID, 


Pp. 307: 
HARTLEY COLERIDGE. 


Strange, wayward, and in one respect faulty, 
as his life was, his poetry—strange, and ex- 
ceedingly wayward too—is often very lovely. 
-— IBID, p. 311. : 

MILMAN. 


His composition is admirable—refined, 
scholarly, sometimes rich and even gorgeous in 
expression—yet lacking that radiance of the 
unutterable to which the loftiest words owe 
their grandest power.—IBID. p. 312. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


The finest of critics as one of the most 
finished of poets.—IBID, p. 320. ° 


FABER. 


Some of them [Hymns] are grand, others 
very lovely, and some, of course, to my mind 
considerably repulsive. He» seems to-.me to 
go wrong nowhere in originating—he produces 
nothing unworthy except when he reproduces 
what he never could have entertained but for 
the pressure of acknowledged authority. 
Even such things, however, he has enclosed in 


pearls, as the oyster its incommoding sia 


grains.—IBID, p. 317. 


MRS. BROWNING. 
Some of her sonnets are worthy of being 


ranged wit! the best in our language—those of |"; 
6 euas 2 | tainly was not. 


‘| for all his noble impulses and aims, he was in 


Milton and: * "Agger —IBID, p. 323. 


“ EOLERIDGE. 


He is perhaps _the finest instance we have 
in England of the critical and poetical pow- 
ers combined. * * * For my part I can- 
not compare “Kubla Khan” with “Christa- 
bel.” The magical beauty of the latter has 
‘been so long canonized in the world’s esti- 
mate, that to praise it now would be un- 
seemly. It brought into English poetry an 
‘atmosphere of wonder and mystery, of weird 
beauty and pity combined, which was quite 


by some radical inward defect. 


new at the time it appeared, and has never 
since been approached.. The movement of its 
subtle cadences has a union of grace with 
power, which only the finest lines of Shakes- 
peare can parallel. As we read “Christabel”’ and 
a few other of Coleridge’s pieces, we recall 
his own words: 
‘In a half-sleep we dream, and dreaming hear thee 

still, O singing Lark! — 
That singest like an angel in the clouds.” 
—J.C. SHatirp, 1881, Aspects of Poetry, pp- 
144-145. 

KEATS. 

Among the poets who appeared in the first 
two decades of this century, as among al} 
poets, readers will choose their favorites 
according to their sympathies. But putting 
aside personal preferences, every one must 
allow that none of the poets of that time was. 
more radiant with genius, and more rich in 
promise, than the short-lived Keats.—IBID, p 
149. ; 

_ BURNS. 

What can be simpler, easier, one might think, 
to compose than such a song as “Should auld 
acquaintance be forgot”? Yet who else has 
done it? There is about this song almost a 
biblical severity, such as we find in the words 
of Naomi, or of one of the old Hebrew patri- 


archs.—IBID, p. 217. 


SHELLEY. 


That he possessed many noble traits of 
character, none can gainsay; and _ yet it is im- 
possible when reading his life and_his poetry 
not to feel that his nature must. have been 
traversed by some strong, deep flaw, marred 
‘In some of 
his gifts and impulses he was more,—in other 
things essential to goodness, he was far less,— 
than other men; a fully developed man he cer- 
I am inclined to believe that, 


some way deficient in rational and moral 
Sanity.. . What was the nature of that 
intellect? It was wholly akin and adapted to 
the temperament I have described as his. Im- 
patient of solid substances, inaccessible to 
many kinds of truth, inappreciative of solid, 
concrete facts, it was quick and subtle to sieze 
the evanescent hues of things, the delicate 
aromas which are too fine for ordinary percep- 
tions. His intellect waited on his tempera- 


ment, and, so to speak, did his will—caught 
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up, one by one, the warm emotions as they 
were thrown off, and worked them up into the 
most exquisite abstractions. The rush of 
throbbing pulsations supplied the materials for 
his keen-edged thought to work on, and these 
it did mould into the rarest, most beautiful 
shapes. This his mind was busy doing all his 
life long. The real world, existence as it is to 
other minds, he recoiled from—shrank from 
the dull, gross earth which we see around: us— 
nor less from the unseen world of Righteous 


Law and Will which we apprehend above us- 


The solid earth he did not care for. Heaven 
—a moral Heaven—there was that in him 
which would not tolerate.—IBip, pp. 232-237. 


SHELLEY'S CE NCI. 

That tragedy turns on an incident so repul- 
Sive that, notwithstanding its acknowledged 
power, it can hardly satisfy any healthy — 
—IBID, p. 242. 

PROMETHE US UNBOUND. 


The greatest and most attractive of all Shel- 
ley’s longer poems. That drama is from 
beginning to end a great lyrical poem, or I 
should rather say a congeries of lyrics, in 
which perhaps more than any where else Shel- 
ley’s lyrical power has highest soared.—IsBID, 


ip. 245. 


J. H. NEWMAN. 


Modern English literature has nowhere any 
language to compare with the style of these 
Sermons, so simple and transparent, yet so 
subtle withal; so strong, yet so tender; the 
grasp of a strong man’s hand, combined with 
the trembling tenderness of a woman’s heart, 
expressing in a few monosyllables truths which 
would have cost other men a page of philosophic 
verbiage, laying the most gentle yet penetra- 
ting finger on the very core of things, reading 
to men their own most secret thoughts better 
than they knew them themselves.—IBID, p. 443. 


J. H. NEWMAN. 

It is not our part here to estimate the need 
or the value of the work he has done. But it 
is easy tosee how well his rare and peculiar 
genius fitted him for doing it. If, on the one 
side, he had the imaginative devotion which 
clung to a past ideal, he had, on the other side, 
that penetrating insight into ‘human nature, 
which made him well understand his own age, 
and its tendencies. He was_ intimately 
acquainted with his own heart, and he so read 
the hearts of his fellow men, that he seemed to 


know their inmost secrets. In his own words 
he could tell them what they knew about them- — 
selves, and what they did not know, till they 
were Startled by the truth of his revelations. 
His knowledge of human nature, underived 
from books and philosophy, was intuitive, first- 
hand, practical. In this region he belonged to. 
the pre-scientific era. He took what he found 
within him, as the first of all knowledge, as the 
thing he was most absolutely certain of. The 
feelings, desires, aspirations, needs, which he 
felt in his own heart, the intimations of con- 
science, sense of sin, longing for deliverance, 
these were his closest knowledge, to accept, 
not to explain away, or to analyze into nothing. 
They were his original outfit, they fixed his 
standard of judgment; they furnished the key 
by which he was to read the riddle of life, and 
to interpret the world; they were the something 
within him, which was to harmonize and adjust 
all that was obscure and Geena without 
him.—IBID p. 451-2. 


BENTHAM. 


I name him as the representative of a class 
important only for their numbers, intrinsically 
wearisome, almost pitiable and pitiful. Logic 
is their sole foundation, no other recognized as 
possible; wherefore their system is a machine 
and cannot grow or endure; but after thresh- 
ing for a little (and doing good service that 
way) must thresh itself to pieces and be made 
fuel. Alas, poor England! stupid, purblind, 
pudding-eating England! Bentham with his 


Mills grinding thee out morality; and some 


Macaulay, also be-aproned, and a grinder, test- 
ing it, and decrying it, because—it it is not his 
own Whig-established Queen-morality.—CARL- 
YLE, 1830, Journal, Froude’s First Forty 
Years of His Life, ii pp. 2-3. 

BEATTIE. 

Read “ Beattie’s Life,” by Sir Wm. Forbes 
(from Barjarg, where I was sovayydays ago), 
Schneidermaessig, religious “C ,manity,” yet 
lovable, pitiable, in many respe~ts worthy Of 
all literary men, Beattie, according to hi de- 
serts, was perhaps (in those times) th best 
rewarded ; yet alas! also, at length, amo ~ the 
unhappiest. How much he enjoyed that s far 
from ¢hee! converse with minds con: + nial ; 
an element not of d/ack cattleism, but of refine- 
ment, plenty, and encouragement. Repine 
not ; or, what is more to be dreaded, rede/ not. 
—IBID, 1834, ii p. 327. 
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BULWER. 


Intrinsically a poor creature this Bulwer ; 
has a bustling, whisking agility and restless— 
ness which may support him in a certain 
degree of significance with some, but which 
partakes much ofthe nature of /evity. Nothing 
truly notable can come of him or of it.—IBID, 
1834, li p. 327. 3 

BOW RING. 

Figure to yourself a thin man about my height 
and bent in the #zdd/e into. an angle of 150°, 
the dack quite straight, with large grey eyes, a 
huge turn-up nose with straight nostrils to the 
very point, and large projecting close-shut 
mouth: figure such a one walking restlessly 
about the room (for he had been thrown out of 
a gig, and was in pain), frank of speech, vivid, 
emphatic, and verstaendig. Such is the Radi- 
—€al Doctor.—IBip, 1831, Leflers,ii pp. 139-140. 


SMOLLETT. 


I remember few happier days than those in 
which I ran off into the fields to read “ Roder- 
ick Random,” and how inconsolable I was 
that I could not get the second volume. To 
this day I know of few writers equal to Smollett. 
“Humphrey Clinker” is precious to me now as 
he was in those years. Nothing by Dante or 
anyone else. surpasses in pathos the scene 
where Humphrey goes into the smithy made 
for him in the old house, and whilst he is heat- 
ing the iron, the poor woman who has lost her 
husband, and is deranged, comes and talks to 
him as to her husband ; “John they told me you 
were dead. Howglad Iam you have come.” 
And Humphrey’s tears fall down and bubble 
on the hot iron.—THOMASCARLYLE dy Moncure 
Conway, 1881, Thomas Carlyle, pp. 42-43. 


GOETHE. 


“T would rather have written those pages in 
Goethe’s ‘ Wilhelm Meister’ about the ‘ Three 
Reverences’ than all the novels which have 
appeared in my day. ”—IBID, p. 85. 


DE QUINCEY. 

He had a melodious voice and an affable 
manner, and his powers of conversation were 
unusual. He had a soft, courteous way of tak- 
ing up what you had said, and furthering it ap- 
parently ; and you presently discover that he 
didn’t agree with you atall, and was quietly up- 
setting your positions one after another.— 
IBID, p. 38. 


EBENEZER JONES. 
I have received your volume of Poems, and 


read most part of them; which latter is of 
itself a feat that, in such a case, means some- 
what with me! I find in you great fervor of 
temper; a genius hopeful, though as yet in all 
senses young; your brilliancy, your fire, playing 
greatly too much in the vague-like aurora 
borealis, or sheet-lightning, instead of being 
knit up into definite forms and thunderbolts. 
I will say very candidly there seem to me the 
elements of a fine gift bestowed on you; if you 
have patience, strenuous diligence, humility ; 
if you have all kinds of strength, for all kinds 
will be needed, then may something really 
worthy come of it. That labor is terrible; 
but the reward is great—THOMAS CARLYLE, 
1884, Letter to Ebenezer Jones. 


THOMAS COOPER. 


I have looked into your poem, and find indis- 
putable traces of geniusin it,—a dark Titanic 
energy struggling there, for which we hope 
there will be clearer daylight by-and-by !— 
Ipip, 1845, Letter to Thomas Cooper. 


BENTHAM. 


Bentham will not be put down by logic, and 
‘should not be put down, for we need him 
greatly as a backwoodsman; neither can re- 
conciliation be effected till the one party under- 
stands and is just to the other. Bentham isa 
denier; he denies with aloud and universally 
convincing voice; his fault is that he can af- 
jirm nothing, except that money is pleasant in 
the purse, ahd food in the stomach, and that 
by this simplest of all beliefs he can reorganize 
society. Hecan shatter itin pieces—no thanks 
to him, for its old fastenings are quite rotten— 
but he cannot reorganize it; this is work for 
quite others than he.—IBIp, 1831, Letter io 
Macvey Napier. 

HOPE. 


Whether Hope be worth reviewing, I am 
doubtful ; it seems to be the work of a deep 
earnest man, bears traces of long continued, 
toilsome, faithful meditation ; and yet is per- 
haps the absurdest book ever printed in any 
time or place,—the highest culminating point 
of the mechanical spirit of this age; as it were, 
the reductio ad absurdum of that whole most 
melancholy doctrine.—IBIpD, 1831, Zo the 
same. 

ELLIOTT. 


His ‘‘Rhymes”’ have more of sincerity and 
genuine natural fire than anything that has 
come in my way of late years: both on himself 
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and his writings, and their social and moral 


purport, there were several things to be said. 
He is, what so few are, a #zaz and no 
clothes horse.—IBID, 1832, To the same. 


BULWER. 


The Pelham-and-Devereux manufacture is a 
sort of thing which ought to be extinguished in 
British literature ; at least, some one in this 
half-century, a British reviewer, ought to rise 
up and declare it extinguishable, and prophesy 
its extinction.— IBID, 1831, Zo the same. 


GEMS PROM SCOTT. 


The works of this great master of romance 
are so accessible, and so well known, we will 
present our readers only with the compressed 
wisdom of the following brevities : 


There never did, and never will, exist any: 
thing permanently noble and excellent in char. 
acter which was a stranger to the exercise of 
resolute self-denial. 


There are times when the slightest influence 
may avert a great calamity; when a word 
spoken in season may do more for preventing, 
than the eloquence of Cicero could do for 
remedying, evil. 

It is impossible to conceive a woman so 
utterly offended by the man whom she has 


loved but that she will retain a fund of forgive-. 


ness, upon which his penitence,whether real or 
affected, may draw largely, with*a certainty 
that his bills will be answered. 


Don’t be ashamed of the wisest thing you 
ever did in your life, supposing you took your 
Bible in an hour of apprehension, with a view 
to profit by the contents. 


Nature maintains acertain balance of good 
and evilin all her works ; and there is no state, 
perhaps, so utterly destitute which does not 
possess some sort of gratification peculiar to 
itself. 


Those who follow the banners of reason are 
like .the well-disciplined battalion, which, 
wearing a more sober uniform, and making a 
less dazzling show than the light troops com. 
manded by imagination, enjoy more safety, 
and even more honor, in the conflicts of hu- 
man life. . 


Where the will of a woman is strongly bent 
on the accomplishment of a purpose, her wit is 
seldom baffled by difficulties, however embar- 
rassing. 


It sometimes happens that a chance shot 
will demolish a noble castle in the air, and the 
architect, on such occasions, entertains little 


‘good will towards him who fires it, although 


the damage on the offender’s part may be 
wholly unintentional. 


The dram drinker is often the first to be 
shocked at the smell of spirits. 


Zeal catches fire at a slight spark as fast as 
at a brimstone match. 


From the moment that the mother binds the 
child’s head, till the moment that some kind 
assistant wipes the death damp from the brow 
ofthe dying, we cannot exist without mutual 
help. All, therefore, that need aid, have a 
right to ask it of their fellow mortals; no one, 
who has the power of granting, can refuse 
without guilt. 


Our vices steal upon usin forms outwardly 
as fair as those of the demons whom the 
superstitious represent as intriguing with the 
human race, and are not discovered in their 
native hideousness until we have clasped them 
in our arms. 


Every good man cannot be wise; but it is in 
the power of every wise man, if he pleases, to 
be as eminent for virtue as for talent. 


The man deserving the name is one whose 
thoughts and exertions are for others rather 
than himself; whose high purpose is adopted 
on just principles, and never abandoned while 
heaven or earth can afford means of accom- 
plishing it. He is one who will neither seek 
an indirect advantage by a specious word, nor 
take an evil path to secure a real good purpose. 
Such aman were one for whom a woman’s 
heart should beat constant while he breathes, 
and break when he dies. 


We are not worse at once—the course of evil 
Begins so slowly and from such slight sources 

An infant’s hand might stem its breach with clay; 
But let the stream get deeper, and Philosophy— 
Aye, and Religion, too—shall strive in vain 

To stem its headlong torrent. 


The puritan was a cast of mind that formed 
men for great and manly actions, as it adopted 
principle, and that of an unselfish character, 
for the ruling motive, instead of the gratifica- 
tion of passion. 

The rose is fairest when ’tis budding new, 

And hope is brightest when it dawns from fears; 
The rose is sweetest washed with morning dew, 

And love is loveliest when embalmed in tears, 
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No human quality so well wove positive griefs ; it will pity you for what you 
In warp and woof but there’s some flaw in it. lose; never for what you lack. : 
I’ve known a brave man fly a shepherd’s cur; SOLITUDE 


A wise man so demean him, driveling idiocy 

Had well nigh been ashamed on’t. For your 
crafty, 

Your worldly-wise man, he, above the rest, 

Weaves his own snares so fine he’s often caught in 
them. 


It is a responsibility, heaven knows, suffi- 
ciently heavy for mortality, that we must 
answer for the foreseen and direct result of A good, finished scandal, fully armed and 
our actions; for the indirect and consequential | ©d¥ipped, such as circulates in the world, is 
operation the Great Good Being, who alone rarely the production of a single individual, or 
can foresee the dependence of human events | Ve? of a single coterie. It sees the light in 


on each other, hath not pronounced His frail | One; is rocked and nurtured in another; is pet- 
creatures. liable. ted; developed, and attains its growth in a third; 


The sort of freemasonry by which bold and and receives its finishing touches only after 


ready spirits correspond in moments of danger, | P@558 through amultitude of bands. It 3s: 
and become almost instinctively known to each child that can count a host of fathers, all ready 
to disown it. 


other. PRINCIPLES. 


Where the principle is right, God excludes 
nothing and sacrifices nothing; not the hum- 


One may make a solitude in the depths of 
his own heart, in the midst of a dissipated and 
worldly life; he may also, when his isolation 
becomes oppressive, people that solitude with 
beings after his own heart, and adapted solely 
to his purposes. 

SCANDAL. 


FROM SOPHIA SOYMONOFP 


SWETCHINE. | blest virtue to the loftiest, not the smallest 

Born in Moscow, 1782, a Russian lady writer. | truth to the most sublime. 

She removed to Paris in 1818; and joined the PLEASURE. 

Roman Catholic Church ; and was distinguished Stk bat just thet-se showdid perchabe car 

for her piety and talents; died in Paris, 1857. pleasures, but the moment when we pay is a 
WORDS. hard one. 

There are words which are worth as much as OCEAN. | 
the best actions, for they contain the germ of The solemn, wonderful, majestic ocean! It 
them all. exalts, but ‘only to crush me under a sense of 

WILL. | its grandeur—boundless, everlasting, pitiless of 

The will which acts only as far as it sees— | my insignificance. Wherein does it differ from 


and which sees clearer and farther in propor- 
tion to its activity—cannot be enlightened with- |. does it give me? A sense of infinity, and of 
out having its strength doubled by the en- | the abyss which divides me from it. 

largement of its comprehension; it surmounts MISFORTUNE 

all obstacles, and frees itself from all shackles, 
successively; and finally, as the last term of its 
efforts, it is delivered from itself. su 


3 REE ES: The mind wears the colors of the soul, asa 
God makes no virtue obligatory upon man | ,alet those of his master. 

which does not greatly subserve his temporal VARRIAGE 

welfare; virtue has its degrees, and as far as : . 


‘man is concerned, its hierarchy also. ° 


me? In immensity of breadth and depth. What 


Discovers to youth the nothingness of life ; 
it reveals to age the happiness of heaven. 


ew) 


In the opinion of the world marriage ends 
all, as it does inacomedy. The truth is pre- 
TRA NSGRESSION. cisely the reverse; it begins all. So they say 
Transgressors of the Divine law constitute of death, “It is the end of all things,’’ yes, 
‘not merely the sin and sorrow of the individual, | just as much as marriage. 
ut the sin and sorrow of nations. LIFE. 
_ SYMPATHY. Let our lives be as pure as the snow.fields, 
The world has no sympathy: with any but | where our foot leaves a mark, but not a stain, 
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LABOR. 


The labor which perfects our intellectual 
faculties, while it develops, elevates, rectifies, 
and clarifies or dilutes our ideas, is the soruce 
of a wealth which tends to become inherent, 
and which positively augments our individual 
worth. 

INNOCENCE. 

The innocent, when oppressed by fate or by 
man, has two unfailing asylums, God and his 
Own conscience. 


IDEA. 


To have ideas is to gather flowers; to think 
is to weave them into garlands. 


GEMS FROM.THE VICAR OF 
WAKEFIELD. - 


WOMAN, 


The temper of a woman is generally formed 
from the turn of her features.—Ch. I. 


ROBERT BURNS. 


‘Family Edition.” 


INDIVIDUALITY. 

Let us shun everything which might tend to 
efface the primitive lineaments of our individ- 
uality, let us reflect that each one of us is a 
thought of God. 

IMPRESSION. 


Our misfortunes of whatever nature, may, 
after all, be summed up in the impression that. 


they leave on us; and it is precisely in the 
character of this impression that all merits of 
our Own must consist, because this is the only 
point where it is given us to act. 


F. A. Stokes & Bro. 


VIRTUE. 
That virtue which requires to be ever guard- 
ed is scarcely worth the sentinel.—Ch. v. 


AUTHORS. 

As I was meditating one day in a coffee-house 
on the fate of my paradoxes, a little man happen- 
ing to enter the room, placed himself in the box 
before me, and after some preliminary discourse, 
finding me to be ascholar, drew out a bundle of 
proposals, begging me to subscribe to a new 
edition he was going to give to the world of 
Propertius with notes. This demand necessa- 
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rily produced a reply that I had no money; and CHEERFULNESS. 
that concession led him to inquire into the na- Man little knows what calamities are beyond 


ture of uy expectations. Finding that my ex- | his patience to bear till he tries them: as in as- 
pectations were just as great as my purse, ‘‘I | cending the heights of ambition, which look 
bright from below, every step we rise shows us 


see,” cried he, “you are unacquainted with 
the town; I’ll teach you a part of it. Look at 
these proposals—upon these very proposals I 
have subsisted very comfortably for twelve 
years. The moment a nobleman returns from 
his travels, a Creolian arrives from Jamaica, 
or a dowager from her country-seat, I strike 
fora subscription. I first besiege their hearts 
with flattery,and then pour in my proposals 
at the breach. If they subscribe readily the 
first time, I renew my request to beg a dedi- 
cation fee. If they let me have that, I smite 
them once more for engraving their coat-of- 
armsatthetop. Thus,’ continued he, “I live 
by vanity and lavgh at it. But between our- 
selves, Iam now too well known ; I should be 
glad to borrow your face a bit; a nobleman of FROM ‘'A BUNCH OF VIOLETS." 
distinction has just returned from Italy ; my face ‘CopyriGHT 1887, By Lee & SHEPARD. 
is familiar to his porter; but if you bring this | 
copy of verses, my life for'it, you succeed, and 
we divide the spoils.”—Ch. xx. 


some new and gloomy prospect of hidden dis- 
appointment ; so in our descent from the sum- 
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mits of pleasure, though the veil of misery be- 
low may appearat first dark and gloomy, yet the 
busy mind, still attentive toits own amusement, 
finds, as we descend, something to flatter and to 
please. Still, as we approach, the darkest objects 
appear to brighten, and the mental eye becomes 
adapted to its gloomy situation —Ch. XXIII. 


VILLAINY. 
Though the mind may often be calm under 
great injuries, little villainy can at any time get 
within the soul and sting it intorage.—Ch. xxiv. 


WEALTH. 

The possesor of accumulated wealth when 
furnished with the necessaries and pleasures of 
Life, has no other method to employ the super-— 
fluity of his fortune but in purchasing power. 
This is, differently speaking, in making depend— 
ents, by purchasing the liberty of the needy or 
the venal, of men who are willing to bear the 
mortification of contiguous tyranny for bread, 
Thus each very opulent man generally gathers 
round him a circle of the people; and the polity 
abounding in accumulated wealth may be com- 
pared to a Cartesian system, each orb witha 
vortex of itsown. Those, however, who are 
willing to move in a great man’s vortex are only 
such as must be slaves, the rabble of mankind, 
whose souls and whose education are adapted to 
servitude, and who know nothing of liberty ex- 
cept the name.—Ch. XIx. 


SORROW. 

Though we should examine the whole world, 
we shall not find one man so happy as to have 
nothing left to wish for ; but we daily see thou- 
sands who, by suicide, show us they have no- 
thing left to hope. In this life, then, it appears 
that we cannot be entirely blest, but yet we may 
be completely miserable.—Ch. xxix. 


RELIGION. 

Religion does what philosophy could never 
do: it shows the equal dealings of Heaven to 
the happy and unhappy, and levels all human 
enjoyments to nearly the same standard. It 
gives to both rich and poor the same happiness 
hereafter, and equal hopes to aspire after it; but 
if the rich have the advantage of enjoying pleas- 
ure here, the poor have the endless satisfaction 
of knowing what it was once to be miserable, 
when crowned with endless felicity hereafter; 
and even though this should be called a small 
advantage, yet being an eternal one, it must 
make up by duration what the temporal happi- 
mess of the great ay have exceeded by in- 
tenseness.—Ch. xXIx. 


BREVITIES FROM PHILLIPS 
BROOKS. 


You can keep a faith only as you keep a 
plant, by rooting it into your life and making it 
grow there. 

It seems very certain that the world is to 
grow better and richer in the future, however it 
has been in the past, not by the magnificent 
achievments of the highly-gifted few, but by the 
patient faithfulness of the one-talented many. 


I do believe the common man’s task is the 
hardest. The hero has the hero’s aspiration 
that lifts him to his labor. All great duties are 
easier than the little ones, though they cost far 
more blood and agony. That is a truth we all 
find out. 


Any man who is good for anything, if he is 
always thinking about himself, will come to 
think himself good for nothing very soon. 


Some people seem to be here in the world 


“just on their guard all the while, always so 


afraid of doing wrong that they never do any- 
thing really right. 

I think that the two things above all others 
that have made men in all ages believe in im- 
mortality, apart, so far as we know, from any 
revelation save that which is written in the 


| human heart, have been the broken lives and 


the broken friendships of the world. 


The truthis that we are our best when we 
try to be it, not for ourselves alone, but for our 
brethren ; and that we take God’s gifts most 
completely for ourselves whea we realize that 
He sends them to us for the benefit of other 
men who stand beyond us needing them. 


It is good for us to think no grace or blessing 
truly ours till we are aware that God has 
blessed someone else with it through us. 


HISTORICAL. 


COTTON. 

The first cotton, consisting of eight bales, sent 
from the United States to England in 1784, was 
seized by the custom-house officials, on the 
ground that the United States could not have 


produced so much. 


PLOWS. 
‘In 1797 the first cast-iron plow patent was 
issued to Newbold ef New Jersey. — 
APRICOTS. 
The apricot was first introduced into England, 
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for cultivation, from Asia Minor, about 1540, by 
the gardener of Henry VIII. 
OPTIC NERVES. 
N. Varoe, a surgeon and physician of Bolog- 
na, is said to have discovered the optic nerves 


about 1538. 
PEACHES. 


Peaches were introduced into England from 

Persia in 1562. 
SILVER COIN. 

The first silver coin struck in England was 
the ancient silver penny. Until the reign of 
Edward I. it was marked with a cross so deeply 
indented that it could be easily separated into 


two for half-pence and into four for farthings,. 


hence the names. 
PROFILES. 


The first profile taken was that of Antigonus, 
in 330 B. C., who, having but one eye, his like- 
ness was so taken to conceal the deformity. 

SAVINGS BANK. 

The first savings bank established in the 
United States was the Philadelphia Saving 
Fund Society, organized in 1816 The second 
was established at Boston in 1816, and the third 
at New York in 18109. | 

DYE HOUSES.’ 

The first dyehouse for scarlet in England was 
established at Bow, in 1643, by Kepler, a Flem- 
ing. 

SONNET. 
The sonnet was invented by Guido d’Arezzo, 


about 1024. 
STEREOSCOPE. 


The first stereoscope by reflection was con- 
structed and exhibited by Prof. Charles Wheat- 


stone in 1838. 
THEATRES. 


The first theatre, that of Bacchus at Athens, 
was built by Philos 420 B. C. Marcellus’s the- 
atre at Rome was begun by Cesar and dedica- 
ted by Augustus, 12 B. C. 

BOOKS. 

Books in their present form were invented 

by Attalus, King of Pergamus, in 887. 
IRON. 

The first iron ore to be discovered in this 

country was found in Virginia in 1715. 
SOAP. 

The first historical mention of soap occurs in 
Pliny and Galen, the former attributing its in- 
vention to the Gauls. 

PARIS. 

Paris was known as Lutetia until 1184, when 
the name of the great French capital was 
changed to that which it has borne ever since. 


| GUINEAS. 

The English guinea was first coined in 1673, 
and derived its name from the fact that whe gold 
of which it was at first composed came from. 
Guinea, 

TOBACCO. 

Tobacco was discovered in San Domingo in 
1496 ; afterwards by the Spaniards in Yucatan, 
in 1520. It was introduced into France in 1560, 
and England 1583. 

NEW ORLEANS. 

The first steps looking towards the founda- 
tion of the present city of New Orleans were ta- 
ken by the French governor, Bienville, in 1718, 
when a party of convicts were sent out to clear 
up the swamp that was chosen as its site. 


—_—_—_——__, 


MULTUM IN PARVO. 


“What’s become of Waring?”—In 1872, 
says the Athenzeum, we announced the return 
to England of Mr. Alfred Domett, immortalized 
by Mr. Browning under the name of Waring. 
Every educated Englishman knows the lines 
beginning :— 

What’s become of Waring 
Since he gave us all the slip, 
Chose land travel or sea-faring, 
Boots and chest or staff and scrip, 
Rather than pace up and down 
Any longer London town ? 


Alfred Domett was born in 1811, and educated 
at St. John’s college, Cambridge; but having 
sufficient fortune to make it unnecessary for 
him to be in any hurry to pursue a profession, 
he left the University without taking a degree 
traveled in the United States and on the Conti- 
nent, and “up and down he paced this London” 
till in 1842 he sailed for New Zealand, where he 
remained for nine-and-twenty years. His re- 
appearance was signalized by the publication 
of his striking romance in verse, “ Ranolf and 
Amohia.” 


I remember, writes James Payn inthe J/nde- 
pendent, walking for miles along a road in the 
most picturesque portion of Wales, with fields 
full of trespass boards on one side of me, anda 
brick wall eight feet high which surrounded a 
nobleman’s domain on the other. This is 
carrying the rights of property a little too far. 
Hitherto, however, there has been one district 
free from those monopolizers of the soil, and 
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which has justly been called the playground of 
England—namely, the Lake district. Thata 
man should be allowed to puta ring fence 
around amountain is really too monstrous a 
privilege, and if there is a law that enables him 
to do so, thatlaw should be altered. In times 
when the aristocracy was more popular than it 
is at present, it used to be said that it was only 
your noveaux riches who put up “No 
_ Thoroughfare” and “Private” over grounds 
that have been used in common for genera- 
tions; but the Lake district is peopled with 
land-owners who have made their fortune in 
trade, and are nevertheless quite innocent of 
this detestable selfishness. If it breaks out 
there, freedom of movement will be lost indeed, 
and “a day in the country, ” save as the title of 
a farce, will have no meaning. 


-Tourgueneff considered ‘‘The Cossacks ” 
the best of Count Tolstoi’s works; ‘Anna 
Karenina” he called a mixture of good and 
bad; ‘‘War and Peace” he looked uponas 
more extraordinary than great. Of the Count 
himself, he says, ‘Leo Tolstoi is the greatest 
living novelist, and his equal is not to be found 
in Europe to-day. ” . 

Mr. Frank R. Stockton at one time suffered 
much pain in his eyes and was forbidden to 
read. The first day that the doctor granted 
him half an hour with a book his friends were 
curious to know what book he would select. 
“Give me some advertisements,” he de- 
manded; and explained as a shout was raised, 
“Yes, I am pining for advertisements. My 
wife has read everything else aloud to me; 
but I hadn’t the heart to ask her to read adver- 
tisements.” For several days he devoted the 
whole of that precious half-hour to advertise- 
ments. 


Charles Darwin, in a sketch of his boyhood, 
written by himself, and given to the reading 


world by his son, says: “ Toward the end of: 


my school life, my brother built himself a lab- 
oratory, and I was allowed to assist him in 
some of. his experiments. He made all the 
gases and someof the compounds. We some- 
times became so interested that we would go 
on working until rather late in the night. The 
fact that we worked at chemistry somehow got 
known at school, and as it was an unprece- 
dented fact,I was nicknamed ‘Gas.’ I was 
also publicly rebuked by the head-master for 
thus wasting my time on such useless sub- 
jects.” ’ 
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George Bancroft, the historian, considers 
two hundred and fifty words a good day’s work. 
Mr. Blaine limited himself to fifteen hundred a 
day when he was writing his book, whereas 
Admiral Porter thinks nothing of twenty-five 
hundred words a day. 


In the spring of 1860 Mr. Trollope became 
acquainted with George Eliot and G. H. Lewes. 
His impressions of the former are given in the 
following passage of his ‘“ Reminiscences”: 
‘She has been compared to the portraits of 
Savonarola (who was frightful), and of Dante 
(who, though stern and bitter-looking, was 
Something there was of both 
faces in George Eliot’s physiognomy. Lewes 
told us, in her presence, of the exclamation 
uttered suddenly by some one to whom she 
was pointed out at a place of public entertain- 
ment—I believe it was at a Monday popular 
concert in St. James’ Hall. ‘That,’ said a 
bystander, ‘is George Eliot.? The gentleman 
to whom she was thus indicated gave one swift, 
searching look, and exclaimed, sotto voice, 
‘“Dante’s aunt!’ Lewes thought this happy, 
and he recognized the kind of likeness that 
was meant to the great singer of the ‘ Divine 
Comedy.’ She, herself, playfully disclaimed 
any resemblance to Savonarola. But, although 
such resemblance was very distant—Savona- 
rola’s peculiarly unbalanced countenance being 
a strong caricature of hers—some likeness 
there was. Her speaking voice was, I think, 
one of the most beautiful I ever heard, and she 
used it conscientiously, if I may say so.” 


Stanley, the African explorer is described by 
a correspondent of the American Register as 
having the look of a person not yet forty, who 
so far as appearances go seems good for fifty 
years tocome. So compact and strongly built 
is he that I could not help comparing him to 
one of the hardy Bersaglieri, the short, wiry, 
muscular, picturesque sharpshooters of Italy. 
Yet, notwithstanding all these hale, hearty, ex- 
ternal looks, I noticed that, in regards to beve- 
rages, he only drank milk, and seemed to be 
dieting. In fact for three months, he informed 
me, he had been following the strict regime pre- 
scribed by his physician. At a casual glance 
one would not take Stanley to be the stuff of 
which heroes are made, but you cannot talk with 
him five minutes without feeling that there is a. 
certain something which indicates force, deter- 
mination, and indomitable perseverance. 
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A COMPOSITE MAIDEN. 


When Delia on the plain appears 
Awed by a thousand tender fears 
: —George, Lord Lyttleton. 


Then, like my shadow, close yet free, 
The thought of her aye follows me. 
—Dinah Maria Mulock. 


Her eyes are stars of twilight fair, 
Like twilights, too, her dusky hair. 
—W. Wordsworth. 


Imparting in its glad embrace 
Beauty to beauty, grace to grace. 
— Whittier. 


For on her cheek the glow is spread 
That tints the morning hills with red. 
—BLryant. 


Robes loosely flowing, hair as free— 
Such sweet neglect much taketh me. 
—Ben Fonson, 
Doth more bewitch me than when art 
Is more precise in every part. 
—-Robert Herrick. 


A fleeting moment of delight 
I sunned me in her cheering sight 
— FYoanna Batllie. 


Or lingered in the falling dew, 
When looks were fond and words were few. 
—Allan Cunningham. 


As if the soul that moment caught 
Some treasures it through life had sought. 
—Thomas Moore, 


But, O, the change! the winds grow high, 
Impending tempests charge the sky; 
—Matthew Prior. 


The flowers do fade and wanton fields 
To wayward Winter reckoning yields; 
—Sir Walter Raleigh. 


For when awhile the wanton maid 
With my restless heart had played. 
— Cowley. 


Then high she held her comely head, 
‘‘T can not heed it now,’’ she said. 
— Fean Ingelow. 


**T loved thee once, I’ll love no more ; 
Thou art not what thou wast before.’’ 


-— Sir Robert Ayton. 


_A heart that stirs is hard to bind, 
A hawk’s keen sight is hard to blind. 
—Charles Lamb, 


You know when morn exultant springs, 
When evening: folds her drooping wings. 
— Thomas Hillhouse. 


The lovely toy so fiercely sought 
Hast lost its charm by being caught. 
—Lyron. 


REVIEWS. 


ART. 

As usual one of the most popular gift books 
of the season is contributed by Irene E. Jerome 
She takes fer a subject this season “ A Bunch 
of Violets” and treats it in a manner worthy of 
her high reputation as an artist. Excellent taste 
and discretion have been shown in bringing rare 
gems to the pages of this unexcelled holiday 
book. The illustrations are of extraordinary 
beauty. They are engraved on wood by George 
T. Andrew and printed under his direction. Any 
single one of the numerous engravings is worth 
the cost of the volume. To say they are gems 
of their kind hardly does justice to them; they 
are so choice as to elicit delight and meet with 
prompt commendation. The paper is extra- 
heavy, margins liberal, binding very rich, and 
it is a book to be sought after for a holiday gift. 
The publishers have done excellent work in its 
production in such fine style. It must sell ra- 
pidly as a gift book. One of our ilustrations 
this month is from this volume, with the 
publisher’s kind permission. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard, folio, cloth, gilt, $3.75. 

We have the pleasure of giving on another 


page an engraving entitled “ Play by Me, Moth- 


er and Child.” It is taken from the “Song of 
the River” by Charles Kingsley. The artist is 
W. L. Taylor, whose excellent work we have 
frequently commended in these columns. The 
other artists who have contributed to the work 
are Copeland, Teel, Woodward, Peirce, Hirsch- 
berg, Harper, Halsall and Barnes. The cuts 
are drawn and engraved under the supervision 
of George T. Andrew, and the press work is 
by Rockwell and Churchill. It is needless to 
add that the book is one of the most attractive, 
for the price, issued this season. Boston: Estes 
& Lauriat, 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 

Walter Scott’s long-admired poem, “ The Bri- | 
dal of Trierman,” is the text of a series of ex- 
cellent illustrative designs by Percy Macquoid. 
These are reproduced in photogravures, and © 
the whole is issued as an attractive souvenir 
volume for the holidays. ‘The designs are four- 


teen in number and in all the artist has caught 


the distinctive spirit of the poet and of the me- 
dizval theme. They are conceived and exce- 
cuted in a free, broad manner, instinct with 
strength and action, and are at once impressive 
and picturesque. Several of the photogravures 
are admirable examples of the capabilities of 
this art for illustration; others are lacking in 
definiteness and expression. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard, 4to, cloth, $3.50. 
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The rapid growth of understanding and taste 
for art in this country has certainly been most 
gratifying and remunerative to manufacturers 
and publishers of art subjects and industrial 
art, but it has at the same time imposed on 
them the arduous task 6f keeping step with 
this development inthe improvement of their 
Own products, lest they drop behindand be 
passed by the numerous competitors in their 
branch of industry, who understand how to 
keep abreast or just a little ahead of the gen- 
eral public in taste and general art knowledge. 
In Prang’s publications for this year’s holidays, 
a great stride is perceivable in the designs, but 
particularly in the form in which they are 
offered, and in the decorations with which they 
are embellished. Among the cards, we find 
flower designs by Mrs. O. E. Whitney, Mrs. E. 
T. Fisher; combination designs of flowers and 
landscapes by Mrs. Whitney, Thad Welch and 
by- Miss Nellie Littlehale ; landscapes by Mrs. 
J. F. Murphy, Newton Mackintosh, Miss M. 
Von Langen and by J. F. Murphy (four seasons 
and monochrome). Animals and birds are rep- 
resented by two very lifelike cats by G. 5S. 
Hill, by comical cat cards by E. B. Williams, 
humorous frogs and dogs and mice by the 
same, charming little rabbits in their winter 
quarters by Miss M. Von Langenand flowers 
with birds by Miss Fidelia Bridges. Among 
the artists for figure designs, we notice Miss L. 
B. Comins, who gives a set of wee little maid- 
ens, Miss L. B. Humphrey, who is represented 
by aseries of children, aset of cards, “ Happy 
Childhood,” a large card of achild bearing 
holly, in a frame of autumn oak and pine, and 
a long card with children, flowers, etc., repre- 
senting the four seasons. Beside these, there 
is a set of children, ** Wide Awake and Asleep, ” 
by Miss V. Gerson, a set of angels by Walter 
Saterlee, two sets of children by Miss Maud 
Humphrey, a set of cards, “ Childhood and 
Youth,” by the same artist, and lastly, three 
sets of cards by Miss Ida Waugh, which have 
proved of immense popularity, especially No. 
1514, two charming and laughing babies, one of 
them in a basket, and the other tied upina 
blanket and suspended from spring scales to be 
weighed. Many of the cards are mounted on 
hand decorated mounts, or enclosed in enve- 
lopes inscribed as a real letter, and supplied 
with avery pretty conceit in the form ofa 
Santa Claus postage stamp, correct in color, 
perforated and pasted on, and stamped off with 
a regulation obliterating stamp. The satin art 
prints are very elegant, and some of the sachets, 
handkerchief holders, and pockets of the most 
elaborate and elegant character. A _ great 
novelty this year isa new material used for 
decorating the mounts for many of the cards. 
It is called Metalline, and is as true an imita- 
tion of decorative metal work as it is possible 
to conceive. The effects are in old silver, old 
gold, aluminum, nickel, brass, copper, bronze, 
old iron, etc. Itisno kind of process work, 
but every bit is hand-made, thereby retaining 
the individual touch of the artist. In calendars, 
this year’s line is especially rich in variety and 
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novelty. The folding calendar, with row of 
children’s heads, so very popular last year, 
is reproduced and has received a companion 
by Miss L. B. Humphrey, with children, 
flowers, etc., representing the four seasons, 
and another by Miss E. M. Aspinwall, showing 
a row of pansy blossoms in very delicate tones. 
Besides several booklets, there are five art 
books in imitation of water color, which form 
quite a prominent feature of this year’s line. 
One of these, a juvenile, is from the brush of 
Mrs. Rose Muelier Sprague, and is entitled 
‘‘ A Gay Day for Seven,” a charmingly told 
and as charmingly illustrated story ofa rainy 
day‘s doings ina garret by seven little girls. 
The other four are by Louis K. Harlow, who 
has furnished each with illustrations in color 
as well as in monotone. They are entitled 
“Echoes in Aquarelle from Along Shore,”’ 
*“ A Christmas Processional,” ‘‘The Voice of 
the Grass ” and “ Home of Evangeline,” and 
they all come in e‘egant and novel styles of 
binding. The line offers a great variety of 
designs and novelties, and is certainly the best 
the house has ever issued. 


HISTORY. 

‘“ Washington and His Country”, by Wash- — 
ington Irving and John Fiske, consists of Irv- - 
ing’s Life of Washington, judiciously abridged 
by John Fiske, and supplemented with an in— 
troduction and a continuation by Mr. Fiske that 
makes the work in effect a “ History of the 
United States.” It is anticipated that this 
history will be cordially welcomed and will 
exert a great influence upon present methods 
and courses of study. It will be found to 
combine many peculiar excellences. History 
is taught through biography. This secures the 
greatest interest, unity, and clearness, and at 
the same time, the greatest moral value. The 
history is presented in areadable outline. The 
salient points are full and vividly set forth and 
cannot faii to impress the memory and the 
imagination. The pupil has before him in this 
book the thought and language of an acknowl- 
edged master of English. The abridging and 
the supplementing have been done by one 
exceptionally: competent. The introduction 
and the continuation are masterly sketches, 
unequalled by anything hitherto published. 
Thus, while acquiring a knowledge of facts 
and events, the pupil is gaining a love for his— 
tory and literature, moulding his diction by a 
classic author, and ennobling his character by 
contemplating one of the grandest types of 
humanity. There will be less of mechanical 
study and more of the real, less committing to 
memory of trivial facts, and a firmer grasp of 
the important ones. Boston: Ginn & Co., Izmo, 
boards, pp. 618, 85 cents. — 


“English History by Contemporary Writ- 
ers,” is the latest series in G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons publications. The editorial work of F. 
York Powell is, so far as one can judge by a 
cursory examination, creditable alike to him- 
self and to the firm which has employed him. 
No. I. of the series is “Edward III. and his 
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Wars,” and the witnesses called are Froissart, 
Jehan C. Bel, Knighton, Adam of Murimath, 
Robert of Avesbury, State Papers, and Con- 
temporary Records. The history deals with 
laws affecting the condition of the common 
people, with movements in the development of 
the British constitution, and with significant 
incidents in the lives of statesmen. Vol. II. 
is “ The Misrule of Henry II.” The volumes 
announced are; “ Britain under the Romans,” 
“The Little English Kingdom,” ‘“‘ The Danish 
Sea,” “ Kings and their Settlements,” “ Henry 
II., Statesman and Reformer,” and “ Simon of 
Montfort and his Cause.” The aim is to 
select significant periods, and then to show 
them through the eyes of the participants. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 16mo, cloth, 
each 60 cents. 


POETRY. 

The excellent portrait of Robert Burns given 
in this number of QUERIES is from the family 
edition of his “Poems,” one of the best cheap 
editions published in this country. The border 
of each page of the book, which is in the form 
of an illustration, is printed in different colors, 
being in harmony and keeping with printing of 
the text. New York: F. A. Stokes & Bro., 8vo, 
cloth, $2.50. 

“Ballads of Romance and History,” is an 
elegant holiday volume, in which are grouped 
twelve exquisitely illustrated poems by well 
known authors, printed on heavy paper with 
broad margins and attractively bound in full 
gilt. The leading poem is by Susan Coolidge 
and is entitled “Little Alix.” It is the story of 
the children’s crusade, one of the most extra— 
ordinary episodes in the world’s history, and is 
vividly illustrated by Edmund H. Garrett. 
“The Deacon’s Little Maid” is a charming 
story told by Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney of a little 
girl who longed to be like Mary of Bethany. 
It is fitly illustrated by George Foster Barnes, 
who also furnishes the drawings for Nora 
Perry’s “The Children’s Cherry Feast,” a stir. 
ring ballad of the Hussite war and siege of 
Naumberg.” “ York Garrison—1640.” by Sarah 
Orne Jewett, tells howlittle Polly Masterson 
wandered outside the fort into the midst of a 
score of hidden savages, and got back again 
unharmed. The other poems are: “The Min- 
ute Men,” a ballad of the “Shot heard round 
the world,” by Margaret Sidney; “ The Lost 
Bell,” a legend of the island of Rugen in the 
Baltic Sea,” by Celia Thaxter; “The Story of 
the Chevalier,” by Harriet Prescott Spofford ; 
“Sir Walter’s Honor,” by Margaret J. Preston; 
“The Tenement House Fire,” by Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps; “A Ballad of the Hemlock 
Tree,” by Lucy Larcom; “ Olaf, the Ice King,” 
a Scandinavian ballad, by Kate Putnam Os- 

ood; “Three Little Emigrants,” a romance of 

ork Harbor, 1886, by S. M. B. Piatt. These 
are all spiritedly illustrated with full-page en- 
gravings and numerous others in the text, and 
the character of the volume, the reputation of 
both authors and artists, and the elegant man- 
ner in which it is brought out, will make it one 


of the most desirable books of the season. 
Boston: D. Lothrop Co., 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 


“ Poems,” by David Atwood Wasson, is a 
beautifully printed and bound volume, which 
has been given to the world by Edna D. Cheney, 
into whose hands the author left the work of 
collecting and publishing his poems by will, he 
being prevented by death from completing it 
himself. He could not have left the work to 
better hands. The compilers preface is an ex- 
quisite tribute to the genius and character of 
the poet, whose poems have long been known 
and greatly prized by many, and who ha? often 
been urged to collect and publish them. ‘ The 
poems are the genuine expression of a great 
and beautiful soul. Like the drawings of a great 
master,’’ says the compiler, “they draw us near- 
er to him than the scholarly essays which have 
given him his position as one of the greatest 
thinkers of our time.’”’ This book, so beautiful 
in thesentiments that it contains and in its dress, 
will find a cherished placein the cultured home- 
circle. A portrait of Mr. Wasson is given as a 
frontispiece, which is finely engraved on steel 
by Wilcox, and is a speaking likeness. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard. 


LITERATURE. 

“The Boyhood of Living Authors”, by Wil- 
liam A. Rideing is an interesting volume. The 
boyhood of authors more than any other period 
of their lives has a permanent interest for 
readers of all ages, and Mr. Rideing knows 
how to tell these stories in an entertaining 
way. The beauty of this compilation is that it 
treats of some authors of whose boyhood the 
public has known little. For instance, Francis 
Richard Stockton, author of “the Hundredth 
Man,” and ‘‘ The Lady or the Tiger,”’ was born 
in Philadelphia, April 5th, 1834; he was one of 
twelve children, three of whom were by his 
father’s first wife, and nine by the second wife, 
of which latter Francis was the first born. He 
owes his name to the romantic tastes of one of 
his half-sisters who called him Francis after the 
first King of France, and Richard after Richard 
the Lion-hearted, King of England. When he 
was ten years of age his father moved toa farm 
far away from school privileges and there the 
children ran wild. They were near the woods, 
far from neighbors, and only a little way from a 
great swamp in which they roamed. One day 
in rummaging in the attic Francis found an old 
gun, that had been condemned for want of a 
lock, which he loaded, put a percussion cap on 
the nipple, took it out into the garden, and 
resting it on the frame of a hot bed, it being 
too heavy for him to hold, he took aim ata 
neighbor’s chickens, and then with a hammer 
struck the cap. Three chickens was the price 
paid for the experiment, besides its nearly cost- 
ing him the sight of one eye. Thus the book 
roams through the early life of Holmes, Whit- 
tier, and Lowell; Aldrich, Howells, and Sted- 
man; Trowbridge, Higginson, and Warner; 
Gladstone and Boyesen; Eggleston, Knox, 
Hale, and Fawcett. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co., 16mo, cloth, pp. 212, $1. 
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THE TALMUD. 


It has proved a grateful task to wander 
through the mazes of the Talmud and cull 
flowers yet sparkling with the very dew of 
Eden. Figures in shining garments haunt its 
recesses. Prayers of deep devotion, sublime 
confidence and noble benediction, echo in its 
ancient tongue. Sentiments of lofty courage, 
of high resolve, of infantile tenderness, of far- 
seeing prudence, fall from the lips of venerable 
sages. No less practicable would it be to stray 
with an opposite intention, and to extract 
venom, instead of honey, from the flowers that 
seem to spring up in selfsown profusion. 
Fierce, intolerant, vindictive hatred for man- 
kind; idle subtlety; pride and self conceit 
amounting to insanity; indelicacy pushed toa 
grossness that renders what it calls virtue more 
hateful than the vice of more modest people; 
all these strung together would give no more 
just an idea of the Talmud than would the 
chaplets of its lovelier flowers. The Talmud: 
what it is and what is known about Jesus and 
his Followers, by Rev. Bernhard Ph. D., 
New York: John B. Alden, Ideal edition 
cloth, 56 cents. | 


SYLVAN SECRETS. 


Maurice Thompson has proved himself a 
fascinating writer on subjects connected with 
natural history. Not content with following 
his feathered favorites in the sombre swamps, 
the dense thickets, and the almost inaccessible 
rocky heights, he would fain know the radiance 
of their plumage, and the sweetness of their 
song in eons of past time, whose years it would 
be as vain to attempt to count as to enumerate 
the sands on the seashore. The oldest fossil 
bird of which we have knowledge is the Arch— 
zopteryx; a slab, containing the remains of 
which, is preserved in the British Museum. 
This bird, with bat-like, claw-tipped wing, and 
the teeth and tail of a reptile, yet whose feath- 
ered plumage and perching feet prove him to 
have been a denizen of the air, Mr. Thomp- 
son’s vivid imagination assumes, may have had 
a voice resembling the blending of the tones of 
a toad and the notes of a crow. Mr. Thomp- 
son stands on the edge of the present, and 
peers backward into the past ages, in much the 
same way as we imagine Columbus to have 
stood on the shore of the Atlantic, and, strain- 
ing his eyes over its expanse, to have peopled 
with his fancy the distant shores of whose 
existence he had no doubt. His latest work 
he calls “Sylvan Secrets.” New York: John 
B. Alden, Ideal edition, cloth, 67 cents. 


FICTION. 


Vladimir Korolenko’s name is new to 
American readers, but in Russia he stands at 
the head of the younger generation of writers. 
Like all of the literary children of Gogol, he is 
a realist: he paints with photographic distinct- 
ness, but at the same time he is an artist and 
selects only the details that are relevant. His 
style is crisp and nervous. He excels in plac- 
ing before the eye, by a few shrewd touches, a 
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whole landscape: you see the smoke rising from 

a Siberian hut through the frosty air; you are 

taken into the primeval forest and made to hear 

the soughing of the wind through the bending 

trees; you stand on the wave-beat shore of Sag- 

halin and see the native fishermen pulling up 

their boats; you cross a ferry with a motley 

crew of horsemen. The gallop of a horse 

through the night; the struggle of a woodsman 

with his master and oppressor ; the crack of a 

rifle as the guard discovers the sleeping band; 

the swoop of a cormorant upon a luckless fish— 

by a flash, as it were, the landscape becomes 

subordinated to the tragedy that is enacting. It 

sends the blood to the heart with a quick rush, 

and thus the author sways the reader with a 

power that is irresistible. One knows that he 

writes from his heart, that he is genuine. Vla- 

dimir Korolenko, like so many Russian authors, 

has had his draught of the bitter waters of Si- 

berian exile. He was born in 1853, on the Po- 
lish border. After a struggle with poverty, his 

father and mother having died when he was 

very young, he became suspected by the police, 
and while still a student in Moscow was exiled 
to Siberia. In 1881, having refused to take the 

oath of allegiance to Alexander III., he was 

sent to Yakutsk, where he continued three years. 
He had begun to write in 1879, but it was not. 
until 1885 that he won enduring fame. Most of 
his popular tales are founded on his Siberian 
experiences, and itis largely from these that 

Mrs. Aline Delano (a cultivated Russian lady 
living in Boston) has selected the representative 
sketches that make up this charming volume 

entitled ‘*The Vagrant and Other Tales.”” New 
York; Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., 12mo, cloth, 

PP 249, $1.25. 


The new volume of Tolstoi consists of early 
stories. Itis entitled “A Russian Proprietor and 
Other Stories.”. That which gives its name to 
the volume is atorso of a novel planned. but 
never finished. Yet as a fragment it is perfect- 
ly representative of the Count’s style, and con- 
tains some wonderfully vivid sketches of char- 
acter. It is undoubtedly autobiographical. A 
marvelous account of a gambler’s career, a pa- 
thetic and at the same time amusing experience 
with a Tyrolese singer in Lucerne, a powerful 
study of an insane musician, and a number of 
other stories are included. In none of Tolstoi’s 
books is the personality of the author more pro- 
nounced, but the stories are creations, sponta- 


-neous and inimitable, written at the time when 


the Count was in the heat of his most abundant 
production, and when his brush was, as it were, 
still fresh and full. They are the most artistic 
of Count Tolstoi’s works, and deserve the great- 
est popularity. They are carefully translated 
from the Russian by Nathan Haskell Dole. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co, 12mo, 
cloth, pp. 349, $1.50. 

“ Bybury to Beacon Street, ’’ just out, is one 
of the most engaging of Mrs. Diaz’s numerous 
books, and that is very high praise, indeed, but 
not the highest we are going to _ give 
before we get through. It begins with 
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some village people taking counsel 
together how to turn the long  wiater 
evenings to best account for pleasure and 
profit, That inquiry results in the entertain- 
meat. All sorts of questions concerning their 
interests big and little come up and are talked 
about ina neighborly way ; and, they get so 
engaged in these neighborly talks, they forget 
their loneliness altogether. What is bestin the 
book, we have these actual talks set down in 
the talker’s own words, the clear common sense 
of neighbors about their simple affairs, unre- 
strained by any anxiety as to lookers-on. And 
then by an easy turn the little affairs of Bybury 
have their corresponding bigger affairs in the 
city. The problem with us all (men included, 
although we are speaking of women) is so to 
manage our lives as to make the most of them; 
most for ourselves and others. We are over- 
worked; and what are we doing? Largely not 
the things that count. We spend the most of 
our strength on things of minor importance and 
skip or slight the main ones. And now the 
Bybury meeting, finding itself concerned with 
something larger than little country-neighbor- 
hood worries, goes to the root of the matter. 
What shall we do with our time? Who carries 
awoman’s conscience? Whoever rises from 
reading the book without a clearer notion of 
what woman is good for and best for and what 
is good for and best for her may have had the 
pleasure of reading a brilliant book but has 
missed the best of it. Boston: D, Lothrop Co., 
12mo, cloth, pp. 276, $1.25. 


“ Barbara’s Brothers,” by Evelyn Everett 
Green, is a story of life in a quiet country town, 
St. Hilda in the west of England. Dr. Meynal, 
the leading physician, has just died and his son 
Wulfric, who had already won some distinction 
in a London hospital, takes up the burden of 
caring for the family, which consists of a weak- 
nerved and somewhat foolishly-unreasonable 
mother, a headstrong, self-opinionated brother, 
Gerald, and two sisters, of whom Celia is 
“lily-like ” and self-indulgent, while Barbara is 
“ gipsy-like ’ and impetuous. Not far away is 
“the Hall,” occupied by the Dumaresq family 
of four; the father is an invalid, the mother a 
woman of the world, the only son Clive a good 
fellow, and the only daughter Reinee a crown 
jewel. Among the other characters are Juliet 
Granby, who is bent ona career and will not 
be circumscribed by the narrow bounds of 
stupid St. Hilda, Arthur Trevelyan, a young 
aristocrat who expects to beable to make the 
woman whom he marries a countess and 
imagines himself to be irresistible, Frank Les- 
lie, a young clergyman, and Hector Thompson, 
who slides on the downward road with facility 
and takes others with him. Barbara is a stanch 
ally of brother Wulfric, while she treats brother 
Gerald and his visionary art proclivities with 
Gisdain. The mother, with much unreason- 
ableness, nags her dutiful doctor son and 
makes his life a burden, while she indulges the 
spendthrift prodigal, her younger son. Three 
of the young ladies develop the spirit of help- 
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fulness and become true sisters of charity when 
an epidemic strikes the neighboring fishing 
village. London life opens a larger vista to 
those chafing at the limitations of St. Hilda, 
but hard experiences drive out foolishly-roman- 
tic notions and leave room for the exercise of 
good sense. The story is interesting in plot 
and characters. It shows the power of true 
religion in shaping beautiful characters, and 
ennobles and dignifies Christian service done 
in loyalty to the Master. Sunday-school libra- 
rians will find this book in demand. Philadel- 
phia: The American Sunday-School Union, 
I2mo, cloth, pp. 447, $1.50. 

JUVENILE. 

Young readers everywhere will hail with de- 
light a new book from the pen of Margaret Sid- 
ney, whose “ Five Little Peppers” and “ What 
the Seven Did” are known in every household 
from Maineto Texas. “ Dilly and the Captain” 
is a jolly story of alittle girland her playfellow, 
who tired of being continually reminded that 
“children should be seen and not heard,” set 
off on a bicycle and tricycle tour to find out 
things without asking grownup folks. They 
have no end of funny adventures, although they 
do not go far, and they manage to pick upa 
good deal of curious information without too 
much use of their tongues. Their experiences 
with the “ Spider-and-Black-Cat Man,” with the 
girl who borrowed the tricycle and sold it for a 
string of yellow beads which she didn't get, with 
Jocko the umbrella destroyer, and with Mother 
Peggy and her family, are all fascinatingly told, 
and the only fault that young readers will find 
with the book is that there isn’t enough of it, 
It is well illustrated and very prettily bound. 
Boston: D. Lothrop Co. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 

In “Vocal and Action Language,” by E. N. 
Kirby. Professor Kirby reissues in enlarged form 
what has proved to be one of the most useful of 
all the works on elocution. Those who have 
enjoyed Prof. F.C. Robertson’s lectures and 
instruction will be pleased to know that he re- 
gards the book as one of the most philosophi- 
cal and easily applied books upon this subject. 
The first edition was exclusively a book of prin- 
ciples, this edition is adapted to practice, and 
has a large number of selections and directions 
for prolonged courses of drill, which are espec- 
ially fitted to cultivate the conversational, de- 
scriptive, narrative, didactic, sermonic, and ora- 
toric styles of address. In addition tothe selec- 
tions, there isa list of references to admirable 
selections for practice from the Bible and Shake- 
speare. Boston: Lee & Shepard, 16mo, cloth, 


pp. 231, $1.25, 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


Chas. E. Merrill & Co. have just published 
“First Steps in Electricity,” by Mr. Charles 
Barnard, describing a great variety of simple 
experiments with electricity, the laws that 
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govern it, and their application to the telegraph, 
telephone, electric light, cable railways, etc. 
The book is designed for the entertainment 
and instruction of young people at home or in 
school, and most of the experiments may easily 
be performed with materials to be found in 
every household. The same publishers an- 
nounce that they have just purchased the pub 
lishing rights in “‘Lalor’s Cyclopzedia of Political 
Science, Political Economy and of the Political 
History of the United States,” formerly owned’ 
by Messrs. A. H. Andrews & Co., and that a 
new edition of this important work is now in 

press and will be ready for distribution before. 
the close of the year. It will continue to be 
sold by subscription. ) 

Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co., New York, 
have just published a new story by Mr. D. 
Christie Murray and Mr. Henry Herman. The 
scene is laid in Britain, in the first century, 
and the authors describe it as “an experiment 
in imaginative art.” 

H. C. Bunner, the author of ‘‘ The Story of a 
New York House,” and “The Midge, "— 
books which have gained him many friends 
and admirers—begins in Scribner's Magazine 
for January, a new story under the title “ Nat- 
ural Selection, a Romance of Chelsea Village 
and East Hampton Town,” which will be il- 
lustrated. It will run through three numbers. 


The January number of Serzbuer's Magazine 
opens the second year ofits publication. The 
success of its first year is well known and its 
second promises extremely well if we may 
judge by its prospectus of what is to come 
The illustrations have steadily improved and 
the publishers promise that during 1888 they 
will be better than ever. A prospectus will be 
sent toany one upon application to Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 


Messrs. C. A. Montgomery & Co., 7 Murray 
St., New York, who make a specialty of books 
on Home-making and House-keeping, have 
now ready the Sixth edition of that valuable 
work “Goodholmes Domestic Cyclopedia of 
Practical Information.” This Cyclopedia is con- 
ceded by all to be the best work of its kind in 
the English language, and its sale is steadily in- 
creasing as it becomes better known. They 
_have also ready the first four issues of “The 

Good- Housekeeping Series,” handy and helpful 
little manuals in paper covers, intended for 
busy house-wives. Catherine Owen, whose 
name is synonymous with sensible advice of- 
fered in tempting shape, has furnished three of 
them, “‘A Key to Cooking” ‘Perfect Bread” and 
“Lessons in Candy-Making;” and joins with 
Maria Parloa, Marian Harland, Juliet Corson, 
Helen Campbell and Mrs. D. A. Lincoln in 
preparing ‘‘Six Cups of Coffee.” They announce 
as in preparation and to be published shortly: 
_ “Dainty Desserts for Dainty Diners, by Mrs. 
N. M. Littlehale, and “ In the Sick Room,” bya 
thoroughly trained and experienced nurse, to 
be followed by equally valuable literature devo- 
ted to the interests of the home. 


J. J. Wood, the genial book seller, is out 
with a volume of sketches “For Winter Eve- 
nings and Summer Afternoons, ” the title-page 
tells us. Many of the stories have a touch of 
local color, and every one of them is excellent. 
J. J. has long wielded a facile pen in journalism, 
and his legion of friends congratulate him on 
the advent of “A Child of Genius.” The volume 
is daintily embellished by many drawings by 
Hooper in his best vein. [Adrian, (Mich.) Press. 


Joaquin Miller contributes a remarkable poem 
to The American Magazine for January, on 
‘* Twilight at Nazareth.” Edgar Fawcett’s 


“Olivia Delaplaine” is continued and deepens 


in interest. Cape Breton Island, a secluded 
region likely to become of interest in the near 
future, will be described in an illustrated article 
by F. M. Endlich. 


George A. Hibbard, a young lawyer of Buf- 
falo, who has shown talent in both Art and Li- 
terature, contributes to Scrzbner’s Magazine for 
January an illustrated story entitled “ The End 
of the Beginning.” The drawings are by the 
author and Francis Day. 


T. Y. Crowell & Co., have in press, for im- 
mediate publication, two new volumes of trans- 
lations from the works of Count Tolstoi, whose 
writings have excited so much interest in this 
country as well as abroad. The first contains 
a number of his fascinating short “ Stories for 
Children,” rendered from the original Russian 
by Nathan Haskell Dole. Crisp, quaint and 
artistic, dramatic and tender; often with a quiet 
touch of humor; always with a moral, not preach- 
ed nor obtrusive, but which appeals to the sim- 
plest understanding—these Fables and Stories 
show Count Tolstoi in a new and surprising 
light and will be enjoyed no less by the young 
people of America than bythose of Russia, where 
they have been immensely popular. The second ~ 
is Count Tolstoi’s latest work, ‘“ Napoleon and 
the Russian Campaign,” and will appeal especial- 
ly toall whoare interested in historical literature. 
It will also afford the American reader an op- 
portunity to see how the greatest Russian wri- 
ter regards the invasion of Russia by the great- 
est general of France. 


It is said that the Duchess has sold her 
pseudonym to another writer and retired from 
the literary field. May the new Duchess 
change the combination in her productions and 
give the public an occasional novel with char- 
acters that love where they should, with flirta- 
tions where they do not threaten morals, with 
men and women a little truer to themselves 
and to common humanity. 


Henry T. Finck, author of the at present 
much talked of book, “Romantic Love and 
Personal Beauty,” is thirty-three years old, of 
German descent, was born in Missouri, and 
graduated at Harvard in 1876 with the highest 
honors in philosophy and second honor in clas— 
sics. He has marked musical talent and might 
doubtless have won distinction in that direction 
had he not early turned his attention to phi- 
losophy. | 


« 


¢ 
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No one who is interested in the history of 
art, or in archeology, can afford not to study 
carefully the papers on the ‘ Metropolitan 
Museum of Art’? which Mr. William Henry 
Goodyear has been contributing to the Catholic 
World. ‘The third article of the series, which 
appears in the January number, is especially 
worthy of close reading. Being the result of 
extensive research condensed into the brief 
compass necessary for magazine treatment, 
Mr. Goodyear’s articles, to be thoroughly ap- 
preciated, demand the reader’s concentrated 
attention—and repay it. 

The Century Co. are about going to press 
with the fifth edition of Dr. Chas. S, Robin- 
son’s book on “The Pharaohs of the Bondage 
and the Exodus.” An edition of one thousand 
copies has been ordered by the London pub- 
lisher, Mr.T. Fisher Unwin. 

“ A Course in Bench Work, embracing both 
study and practice, and designed for the use 
of schools and colleges.” By W. F. M. Goss, 
Professor of Practical Mechanics, Purdue Uni- 
versity, Lafayette, Indiana, will be published 
about March Ist, by Ginn & Co. 

Professor C. A. Waldo, of the Rose Poly: 
technic Institute, Terre Haute, Indiana, has 
just prepared a Descriptive Geometry, which 


may be called a laboratory guide in this sub- — QuERIES. 


ject. It contains a large number of systemati- 
cally-arranged problems, and treats of several 
subjects of considerable descriptive value, as 


litt] d in thi try. T | 
mes Sane Peee ER oer ee SOLE ROOTS TS un dind ot ta age of 88, in the year 1832. 


the imprint of D.-C. Heath & Co., Boston. 
The first thing that strikes the runner who 
reads the table of contents on the cover of 


Lippincott’s Magazine for January is the ex- | 


cellence of the names. Fiction is represented 
by Brander Matthews, George H. Jessop, 
Edgar Saltus,and Albion W. Tourgee; essay 
and criticism by Edgar Fawcett, Charles E. L. 
Wingate, and W. H. Furness ; poetry by Clin- 
ton Scollard, John James Piatt, Carlotta Perry, 
Nora Perry, and Amelie Rives. Brander Mat- 
thews and George H. Jessop have joined hands 
in the composition of the complete novel, 
‘Check and Counter-Check,” a bright, ingen- 
ious, and humorous story, with a plot that is 
full of clever surprises and entertaining situa- 
tions, and a dialogue that sparkles with fun and 
epigram. Tourgee’s' second instalment of 
“With Gauge & Swallow” tells in a swift, 
vigorous style an episode of bravery in the war, 
called “An Unlawful Honor.” Edgar Saltus 
has a clever fancy entitled ‘‘ The Grand Duke’s 
Rubies.”” Fawcett’s attack on “The Browning 
Craze” will stir up the Browning clubs and ex- 
cite remark and attention even among those 
who disagree with its conclusions. The vener- 
able W. H. Furness, the celebrated Unitarian 
pulpit-orator of Philadelphia, draws upon his 
memory for some “ Reminiscences ”’ of his 
youthful days, including a dinner with John 
Quincy Adams, and Charles E. L. Wingate 
contributes a series of letters from Clara Louise 
Kellogg, Emma Abbott, Christine Nillson, and 
other famous operasingers, expressing their 
preferences as to operas and individual roles. 


OPEN CONGRESS. 


ALLUSION. 


No. 171—To what city does Whittier (in 
Snow-Bound), allude when he says: 
‘¢ Standing the crazy Queen of 
Lebanon upon her desert throne ”’ ? 


S. M. R., Oakland, Cal. 
ENIGMA. 
No.172—In a book called “ Gleanings for the 
Curious,” page 189 is the following enigma: 
‘¢ A headless man had a letter to write, 
Twas read by one who had lost his sight; 
The dumb repeated it word for word, 
And he was deaf who listened and heard. ”’ 
A modern version substitutes ‘‘ handless” 
for “ headless”; still I believe there can be 
no answer given. “ Electricity,” ‘“‘ Telephone, ” 


“Telegram,” “Phonograph,” all break down 


in the last line, I contendthat the enigma is 
nonsense. Am I right? 
A. T. G., Washington, D. C. 


REBUS. 


No. 173—I accidentally fell on the rebus 
No. 1, page 164, Vol. 1 No. 10, October 1885, 
“The noblest object, etc.” as found in 
A short time agoI received the 
same rebus in the handwriting of Hon. Thomas 
Treadwell, who was a distinguished public 
character, living at Smithtown, Long Island, 


It seems to have been written or copied. by him 
nearly a century ago, and though in his hands, 
perhaps a half of a century it seems never to 
have been solved by him.. Will you have the 
kindness to tell me whether this rebus has 
been solved since October 1885, when pub- 
lished in the QUERIES? or ever solved? I 
think I might throw some light on the history 
and on the mystery. p. 8B. S., Hamilton, N. Y. 

Although the enigma attracted considerable 
attention when first published in QUERIES, no 
light has been thrown on either its solution or 
history. Prof. Spear’s promised contribution 
is awaited with much interest. 


NAVAL LISTS. 


No. 174—Is it possible for you to give me 
the names of the Lieutenants, Passed-Midship- 
men and Midshipmen who were engaged on the 
various naval vessels (of the British navy) at the 
Battle of Trafalgar? I should like to read an 
answer in the QUERIES. As you have a branch 
house in London I presume the answer can be 
obtained. Also please state where British Naval 
Lists for 1804, 1805, 1806 and 1807 can be 
found and examined. | 

MRS. J. B. C., Babylon, N. Y. 
AUTHOR WANTED. 

No. 175—Can you inform me who is the 
author of the following couplet, and also where 
the poem is be found? 

‘* On fame‘s eternal camping ground 
Their silent tents are spread.” 
R. S., Neenah, Wis. 


QUESTION DEPARTMENT. 


Answers to questions in this number will appear in the March issue. 


FAMILIAR SCIENCE. 


DAVID W. DENNIS, A. M. 
tites? 

2. What contrivance serves the dandelion in the 
same way that prickles do sticktites? 

3. (a) What serves the touch-me-not in somewhat 
the same way? (b) The lime? (c) The maple? 

4. Why are there prickles on thistles? 

5. Who wrote the poem ‘‘ The Holly Tree’’ ? 

6. Why should question 4 suggest 5? 

7. Which stand frost better, wild flowers or cul- 
tivated? 

8. Why are flowers generally showy? 

9. Why do trees seldom have showy flowers? 


10. Who wrote the poem ‘‘ The Rhodora ’’? 

11. Who wrote the poem ** The Daffodils ’’? 

12. Why should 8 and 9g suggest 10 and 11? 

13. Who wrote a rine peem entitled ‘‘ Album 
Verses?” 

14. (a) What question above suggests that 


poem? (b) Why? 


15. Why are flowers odoriferous? 
16. Why do flowers bear nectar? 
17. Why are some flowers irregular? 
18. Why will watermelons and pumpkins mix? 


‘Ig. Why will yellow and white corn mix across 
a road?. 

20. Why do not all mulberry trees bear?. 

21. Why do mulberry trees sometimes suddenly 
begin and sometimes suddenly cease to bear? 

22. Why does the same tree, as the walnut, 
grow tall in the woods but bushy and low in the 
field? 


23. How can you make the top of a maple 
thicken? 

24. Why does your operation cause it to thicken? 

25. Do the pistils and stamens of the same blos- 


som of plantain both bloom at once? 


LAST WORDS OF NOTED PERSON- 
‘ AGES. 
(ALLEGED. ) 
WM. EMMERTE COLEMAN. 
I. It is well. 
2. Istill live. 


1. Why are there prickles or hooks on_ sticke : 


3. Don’t give up the ship! 

4. This is the last of earth. 

5. Head of the army! 

6. Make way for liberty! 

7. More light! 

8. Thomas Jefferson still survives. 

g. Et tu Brute! 

10. Poor Carlotta! 

11. Lord, lay not this sin to their charge. 

12. Liberty, what things are done in thy name! 
13. See how a Christian can die. 

14. Weoweacock to Asculapius; discharge this 


vow for me, and do not forget it. . 


15. All my possessions for a moment of time. 
16. My voices have not deceived me !—Jesus ! 
17. Had Iserved God as diligently as I have 


done the King, he would not have given me over 
thus in my gray hairs. 

18. Be good children, and we will all meet in 
heaven. 

19. My soullI resign to God, my body to the 
earth, and my worldly goods to my next of kin. 

20. Tell Hill he must come up. 

21. (Upon being told that the enemy were giv- 
ing way) Now, God be praised! I shall die happy ! 

22. Let meonce more hear those notes so long 
my solace and delight. 

23. Ithank God I have done my int. 

24. Thank God, I can lay my hand upon my 
heart and say that since I came to man’s estate I 
have never intentionally done wrong to any one. 

25. Let me die in my old American uniform,— 
the uniform in which I fought my battles. God for- 
give me for ever putting on any other. 


AMERICAN MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 
F. O. JONES. 


26. What firm became his successors ? 


27. By whom was a great impetus given to the 
business? | 

28. In what way? 

29. Has his influence been confined to this coun- 
try alone? 

30. How dothe present American pianos and 


organs compare with those of foreign make? 
31. About when was the melodeon invented? 


- 
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32. By what instrument was it speedily suc- 
ceeded? 

33. Who, and when, invented its successor? 


34. What is the radical difference between the 
reed organ and the European harmonium? 

35- How early were operatic performances at- 
tempted in this country? 

36. Give the names of some of the operas? 

37- State when and where they were first pro- 
duced, ; | 

38. . Which is the first American opera of which 
we have any reliable account? 

39. Name the author and the composer. 


40. In what city and on what date was it first 
produced? 
41. Did any of the earlier American operas at- 


tain any success? 

42. Name some of them, and state who wrote 
‘the words and who the music. 

43. Give place and date of first production. 

44. When and where was German opera regu- 
larly introduced into this country? 

45. What opera was performed? 

46. Name date and place of the introduction of 
Italian opera. 


47. Of French opera. 
48. In both cases give the name of the opera 
used. 


49. Which was the principal operatic city previ- 


ous to the Civil War? 
50. Which is now the principal operatic city? 


HISTORY OF CALIFORNIA. 
T. S. PRICE. 

26. When did California come into the posses- 
sion of the United States? 

27. What agency stimulated the rapid immigra- 
_ tion to Californian territory? 

28. When was gold discovered? _ 

29. Who is generally accredited with the dis- 
covery of gold? 


30. What population did C alifornia sige he first 
year? 
31. What disease carried away several thousand 


the immigrants? . 

32. What was the value of the largest nugget 

er found here? 

33. What was the largest yield of gold for any 
one year, and what year was it? 

34. What kinds of mining are practiced here? 

35. What name has been given California on 
account of its mineral wealth? 

36. What noted Swiss trader was also a pioneer? 

37.. When was California admitted as a State? 

38. Why was there any difficulty regarding ad- 
mission? 

39. By what name was San Francisco formerly 
known? 
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When was the first great fire in San Fran- 


40. 
cisco? | 
41. What organization in San Francisco did 


much to purify the civil government and punish 


| criminals? 


42. What notorious bandit was for many years. 
the terror of civilization in this State? 
43. What industry has done much to injure navi- 


‘gation of the rivers of northern California? 


44. The immigration of what race has caused 
much trouble during the past few years? 

45. What has been this State’s share of the 
Mongolian population? 

46. Who was the first governor of the State? 

47. What former governor isa noted railroad 
magnate, and a present United States Senator? 

48. Who is the present governor? 

49. What official position was held by the pres- 
ent governor prior to his election to the gubernatorial 
chair? 


50. From what source is the name California 
taken? 
FACETIOUS ZOOLOGY. 
CLARA J. MCKEAN. 
51. A kind of tree, 
52. A pole for fowls to roost on. 


53. To cower. 

54- A kitchen utensil. 

55. A nickname applied to an inhabitant of 
Michigan. 


56. Moving with celerity. 

57. <A part of a stair-case. 

58. The serpent slain by Hercules. 

59. An engine of war. 

60. Divisions of a chain. 

61. A plant and.a vessel for corn. 

62. Used to ink type. 

63. A mythological monster with a lion’s body 


and a woman’s face. 


64. A colloquial expression for a kind of growl. 

65. A boy’s nickname. 

66. A part of the head and a covering for the 
head. 

67. A kind of liquor and a married woman. 

68. To worry or disturb. 

69. To wash by percolation. 

70, A fragrant oil obtained from the seis of 
‘the rose. 

71. A spine and a part of the body. 

72. An American army officer, inventor of a 


kind of gun. + 
73. The first chief justice of the United States. 
74. Anarrow passage and a kind of shoe. 


75. <A product of the salt works. 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
M. E. LUCAS. 
51. What was Southey’s finest poem? 


* 


QUERIES, 


52. Who was the author of the following:— 
‘* A primrose by a river’s brim, 
A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more. ” 
53- Who wrote ‘* The Hunchback ’’? 
54. What was regarded as the starting point of 
Macaulay’s literary fame? 
55. What was the occasion of Tennyson’s writ- 
ing ‘*In Memoriam ’’? 
56. Where is Tennyson’s present home? . 
57. Who gave Dickens the non de plume 
ee Boz ”? ? 
58. In which one of Dicken’s novels is found the 
character Lizzie Hexam? 
59. What historical event is pictured in ‘* Bar- 
naby Rudge ’’? 
60. What works of Dickens treat of American 
life? 
61. What novel of Dickens is said to describe 
the author’s boyhood? 
62. Where and when was Thackeray born? 
63. Which one of Thackeray’s works is called 
**A novel without a hero’’? 
64. What was the subject of the lectures de- 
livered by Thackeray in America? 
65. Of what prominent English magazine was 
Thackeray the first editor? 
66. Name the novel that was a continuation of 
Henry Esmond. 
67. What was Carlyle’s last itiesaey work of im- 
portance? 
68. Who employed the signature L. E. L.? 
69. Upon what work does the fame of William 
Admonstoune Aytown rest? 


70. Name Matthew Arnold’s most important. 


work, 

71. Of what was George Grote the author? 

72. Who is the great English advocate of ‘ Pre- 
Raphaelite art ’’? 

73. Name a work by this author. 


74. Who was the author of ‘‘The Caudle Cur- 


tain Lectures ? 
75. In what year was Edward Bulwer Lytton 
raised to the peerage? 


PROSE QUOTATIONS. 
(English and American Authors.) 
JOHN H. WOODS. 
76. She woke and lay quite still, half roused, 
half hushed, in that soft languor that attends:a 
happy waking. She was happy always, in the peace 
of a heart that was humble and faithful and pure, 
but yet had been used to wake to a consciousness of 
little pains and troubles, such as even to her meek- 
ness were sometimes hard to bear. 
77. Iam for the house with the narrow gate, 
which I take to be too little for pomp to enter: some, 
that humble themselves, may: but the many will be 
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too chill and tender, and they’ll be for the flowery 
way, that leads to the broad gate and the great fire. 


78. The Fifeshire hills, seen across the Firth 
from his windows, were beginning to take their 
charming violet tinge, a light breeze ruffled the blue 
water into a sparkling smile, the shore was tranquil, 
and the sea full of noiseless life, with the craft of all 
sizes gliding and dancing and curiseying on their 


. trackless roads. 


79. Her most interesting “monuments are those 
constructed by the Arabs; and the traveller, as he 
wanders amid their desolate, but beautiful ruins, 
ponders on the destinies of a people, whose very 
existence seems now to have been almost as fanciful 
as the magical creations in one of their own fairy 
tales, 


80. I account a pure, beautiful, intelligent and 
weli-bred woman, the most attractive object of vision 
and contemplation in the world. As mother, sister 
and wife, such a woman is an ange! of grace and 
goodness, and makes a heaven of the home which 
is sanctified and glorified by her presence. 


81. The arena of the king was built, not to give 
the people an opportunity of hearing the rhapsodies 
of dying gladiators, nor to enable them to view the 
inevitable conclusion of a conflict between religious 
opinions and hungry jaws, but for purposes far 
better adapted to widen and develop the mental 
energies of the people. 


82. But of all pleasures, they esteem those to be 
the most valuable that lie in the mind; and the chief 
of these are those that arise out of true virtue, and 
the witness of a good conscience. They account 
health the chief pleasure that belongs to the body, 
for they think that the pleasure of eating and drink- 
ing, and all the other delights of the body are only 
so far desirable as they give or maintain health. 


83. With a little oatmeal for food, and a little 
sulphur for friction, allaying cutaneous irritation 
with the one hand, and holding his Calvinistical 
creed in the other, Sawney ran away to his flinty 
hills, sung his psalm out of tune his own way, and 
listened to his sermon of two hours long, amid the 
rough and imposing melancholy of the tallest thistles, 


84. Fortunately, the ilJustrious artist, whose 
labors were destined in the next generation to enrich 
and ennoble the city, Rubens, most profuse of 
colorists, most dramatic of artists, whose profuse 
tropical genius seemed to flower the more luxuriant- 
ly, as if the destruction wrought by brutal hands 
were to be compensated by the creative energy of 


one divine spirit, had not yet been born. 


85. But, indeéd, as we can better consider’the 
sun’s beauty by marking how he gilds these waters 
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and mountains than by looking upon his own face, 
too glorious for our weak eyes; so it may be our 


conceits—not able to hear her sun-staining excel- - 


lency—will better weigh it by her works upon some 
meaner subject employed. 


86. Dear little attic room! close against the sky 
—so close, that many a time the rain came patter- 
ing in, or the sun beating down upon the roof made 
it like a furnace, or the snow on the leads: drifted so 
high as to obscure the window --yet how merry, 
how happy we have been there! How often have 
we both looked back upon it in after days! 


87. Chivalry!—why, maiden, she is the nurse of 
pure and high affection—the stay of the oppressed, 
the redrésser of grievances, the curb of the power of 
the tyrant—Nobility were but an empty name with- 
out her, and liberty finds the best protection in her 
lance and her sword. | 


88. It is delightful too, she says, to listen to the 
heavenly theology he draws from birds and leaves 
and flowers, and the commonest gifts of God, or 
events of life. At table, a plate of fruit will open 
to him a whole volume of God’s bounty, on which 
he will discourse. Or, taking a rose in his hand, 
he willsay, ‘* A man who could make one rose like 
this would be accounted most wonderful; and God 
scatters countless such flowers around us! But the 
very infinity of his gifts makes us blind to them. ” 


89. Icannot call it color, it was conflagration. 
Purple, and crimson, and scarlet, like the curtain of 
God’s tabernacle, the rejoicing trees sank into the 
valley in a shower of light, every separate leat 
quivering with buoyant and burning life; each, as it 
turned to reflect or to transmit the sunbeam, first a 
torch, and then an emerald. 


90. The lanterns having been lit, we all fell to 
work with a zeal worthy a more rational cause; and 
as the glare fell on our persons and implements, I 
could not help thinking how picturesque .a group we 
composed, and how strange and _ suspicious our 
labors must have appeared to any interloper, who, 
by chance, might have stumbled upon our where- 
abouts. 

gt. A cook she certainly was, in the very bone 
and centre ofher soul. _Not.a chicken or turkey or 
duck in the barn-yard but looked grave when they 
saw her approaching, and seemed evidently to be 
reflecting on their latter end; and certain it was that 
she was always meditating on trussing, stuffihg and 
roasting, to a degree that was calculated to inspire 
terror in any reflecting fowl living. 


92. THe Creator has spoken, and the stars look 
out from ore). .ys of deep unclouded blue; and as 
day rises, and the planet of morning pales in the 
east, the broken cloudlets are transmuted from 
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bronze into gold, and anon the gold becomes fire, 


‘and at length the glorious sun arises out of the sea, 


and enters on his course rejoicing. 


93. What a large volume of adventures may be 


| grasped within this little span of life by him who 


interests his heart in everything, and who, having 
eyes to see what time and chance are perpetually 
holding out to him as he journeyeth on his way, 
misses nothing he can fairly lay his hands on. I pity 
the man who can travel from Dan to Beersheba, and 
cry, Tis all barren; and so it is: and so is all the 
world to him who will not cultivate the fruits it 
offers. 


04. Good and evil we know in the field of this 
world grow up together almost inseparably; and the 
knowledge of good is so involved and interwoven 
with the knowledge of evil, and in so many cunning 
resemblances hardly to be discerned, that those 
confused seeds which were imposed upon Pysche as 
an incessant labor to cull out and sort asunder, 
were not more intermixed. 


95. Nor were his opinions and feelings on re- 
ligious subjects approved: by the military saints. 
That he was a good man he evinced by proofs more 
satisfactory than by deep groans -or long sermons, 
by humility and suavity when he was at the height 
of human greatness, and by cheerful resignation 
under cruel wrongs and misfortunes: but the cant 
then common inevery guardroom gave him a dis- 
gust which he had not always the prudence to con- 
ceal., 


96. I know no _ nobler forage ground for a ro- 
mantic, venturesome, mischievous boy, than the 
garret of an old family mansion ona day of storm. 
It is a perfect field of chivalry. The heavy rafters, 
the dashing rain, the piles of spare mattresses to 
carouse upon, the big trunks to hide in, the old 
white coats and hats hanging in. obscure corners 
like ghosts,—are great! 

97. Sad, indeed, is 
cupy themselves with trivialties, and are indiffer- 
ent to the grandest phenomena —care not to under- 
stand the architecture of the heavens, but are deeply 
interested in some contemptible controversy about 
the intrigues of Mary. Queen of Scots!—are 
learnedly critical over a Greek ode, and pass by 
without a glance that grand epic written by the 
finger of God upon the strata of the earth! 


it to see how men oc- 


98. Once, too, when the rustling of my oar 
among the flowers had startled away from the bank 
some wild antelopes, that had stolen, at that still 
hour, to drink of the Nile, what an emblem did I 
think it of the young heart then beside me—tasting, 
for the first time, of hope and love, and so soon, 
alas, to be scared from their sweetness forever! 
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99. At last Morpheus reminded me of Dr. ‘Tor- | 


pedo’s divinity lectures where the voice, the manner, 
the matter, even the very atmosphere, and the 
streamy candle light were all alike somnific. Let- 
_ tuces, cowslip wine, poppy sirup, mandragora, hop 
pillows, spider’s web pills, and the whole tribe of 
narcotics, up to bang and the black drop, would 
have failed; and thus twenty years after date I 
found benefit from having attended the course. 


100. My story does not end as you would have 
it? It does not end at all, We make an ertd of our 
tellings; but the stories of life goon. You may 
stop at a pain, or at a pleasure; it is all the same. 
The threads run on, and out of sight. 


HISTORY OF GERMANY. 
% G. A. MENDUM. 


76. When and where did the first Diet of the 
North German Confederation meet? 

77. Who was known as the ‘‘ Old Dessaner’’? 

78. Who was known as ‘‘Old Fritz’’? 
79. Whocalled Louise of Mecklenburg-Strelitz 
‘* The Princess of Princesses ”’? 

80. Who was the Winter King? 

81. Who was the last general to yield in the 
campaign of Jena? 

82. Whom did the French call‘‘the Red King’’? 

83. By whom was Hofer betrayed? 

84. When was the order of the Iron Cross 
founded? 

85. Who said, ‘‘I have slept seven years, now 
we will forget the bad dream’”’? 

86. Who concluded the Holy Alliance? 

87. What German Emperor refused to gamble 
at Versailles? ; 

88. What did he give as his excuse? 

89. What ancient German town has not a single 
old church spire? 

90. What was the Angsburg Confession? 

g1. Give the date of the Pacification of Passan. 

92. Of what siege did Tilly say, ‘‘Since the 
destruction of Troy and Jerusalem, no such a siege 
has been seen”? 
- 93. What king said, “It is not necessary that I 
should lives but it is necessary that whilst I live I 
be busy’’? } 

94. What emperor died in 1790? 

95. When was Boniface murdered? 

96. Who was nicknamed ‘‘ Marshal Forward’’? 

97. What city was besieged by the Turksin 1683? 

98. What peace was concluded in 1763? 

99. How many States does the present German 
empire comprise? : 
i100. How many of these are republican? Name 
them. : 


ee 


ANSWERS. 


Answers to questions that appeared in the Novem- 


ber number. 


FACETIOUS ZOOLOGY. 
CLARA J. MCKEAN, 


Answers other than those given may be made. 


1. Lark. 

2. Buffalo. 

3. Cricket. 

4. Dog. 

5. Torpedo. 

6. Carp. 

7. Frog, 

Oy eae 

g- Sole. 

10. Wren. 

11. Whiting. 

12. ‘Triton. 

13. Mole. 
‘14. Crab. 

15. Bat. 

16, Ape. 

17. Hare. 

18, Pout. 

19. Ruff, 

20. Whirligig. 

21. Sable. 

22. . ‘Tapir. 

23. Mule. 

24. Crow. 

25. Angler. 


I. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
M. E. LUCAS. 


Scraps of Irish verse found in the Annalists 


and ascribed to the fifth century. 


s: 
3, 
4. 


‘¢ The Psalter of Cashel.’’ 
The poems of Taliesin and Merlin, 
Romance of Beonulf and Cadmon’s Para- 


phrase. 


any 


13. 
14. 


‘Alfred the Great, 872 A. D. 


Milton in ‘* Paradise Lost,’’ 

Geoffrey of Monmouth. 

John Key. 

Alfred Tennyson. 
‘¢ History of Troy.” 
‘¢ The Game and Play of the Chess,”’ 
Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey. 
Elizabethan,1558-1625. 
Boccaccio’s ‘* Decameron,” Boethiu’s ‘‘ De 


Consolatione,”’ 


I5. 
16. 


17. 


Edmund Spenser. 
‘* Areopagitica.’’ 
Spenser. 


1888. 
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18. Montaigne. | 32. 1137-1254. 
19. ‘History of Henry VIL.” 33- That laymen as well as the clergy ought to 
20. ‘’ Paradise Lost,’’ by Milton. receive the cup in the communion. 
21. ‘Lady of the Lake,’’ by Sir Walter Scott. 34. Charles IV. 
22. ‘** Kenilworth,” Sir Walter Scott. ‘* Henry 35. Heyraddin Barbarossa. 
Esmond,” Thackery. ‘* Romola,’’ by George Eliot. 36. Luther and Hans Sacks. 
23. Chaucer, Milton, Shakespeare. 37- 1552. 
24. Michael Drayton. 38. Martin Opitz. 
25. Miles Coverdale. 39. Frederick William of Brandenburg. 
. | 40. Treaty of Welan, 
PROSE QUOTATIONS. 41. Strassburg. 
JOHN H. WOODS. 42. War of the Palatinate. 
26. John Dryden: Translations of Ancient Poets. 43. George Lewis of Hanover (George I). 
27. Washington Irving: Sketch Book, (Legend 44. Augustus of Saxony, chosen oe of Poland. 
of Sleepy Hollow.) 45. Frederick I. of Prussia. 
28. Maria Edgeworth: Parent’s Assistant, (Sim - 46. French. 
ple Susen. 47. After Kunersdorf. 
29. Leigh Hunt: Indicator, (Chapter on Hats.) 48. Czernitschef. : 
30. George Eliot: Adam Bede. 49: ss 1779. 
31. David Hume: History of England. 50. Campo Formio. 
32. Ralph Waldo Emerson: Conduct of Lite, PATRON SAINTS. 
rship. 
sy Me, D. Howells: ‘Their Wedding Journey. Sack See 
34. Henry Fielding: Joseph Andrews. 51. In Trastivere, or beyond the Tiber. 
35. Oliver Wendell Holmes: Autocrat of the 52. Stefano Maderno, in 1599. 
Breakfast Table.. 53- Saint Valerian was Saint Cecelia’s husband. 


36. Benjamin Franklin: Poor Richard’s Alma- 
mac. 

+s. Arthur Helps: Friends in Council, Conform- 
ity. 

38. Edward A. Freeman: Norman Conquest. 

39. William Hazlitt: On Going a Journey. 


James A. Froude: History of England. 


40. 

4l. Nathaniel Hawthorne: Scarlet Letter. 

42. Margaret Fuller Ossoli: _Fragmentary 
Thoughts. 

43. Bret Harte: Luck of Roaring Camp. 

44. Edward Gibbon: Decline and Fall of Roman 
Empire. 

45. Philip Gilbert Hamerton: Painter’s Camp. 


46. Oliver Goldsmith: Vicar of Wakefieid. 

47. Henry Hallam: Middle Ages. 

48. John Richard Green: History of English 
People. 
49. Edward Everett Hale: Ten Times One Is 
Ten. 

so. George Grote: History of Greece. 
HISTORY OF GERMANY. 

G. A. MENDUM. 


26. In 1505. 
27. The Landgrave of Thuringia who sold his 


lands to King Adolf. 
28, Wenceslaus. 
29. John Zisca. 
30. Maximilian I. 
31. In 1512. 


Saint Tibertius was his brother. 
54. Of Sacred Music. 


55- With a lamp in her hand, fair hair and green 
drapery. 

56. Saint Gudula of Brussels. 

57. An arrow. 


58. Perugino. 
59. Saint Paul, who died in 342, 
Anthony, who died in 356. 


and Saint 


60. Saint John the Almoner or alms-giver. 
61. Saint Ignatius. 

62. Bishop of Antioch and suffered at Rome. 
63. Saint Bridget of Ireland. 

64. Saint Agatha. | 

65. Sebaste of Armenia, 

66. Saint Patrick. 

67. Pope velestine’s. 

68. Saint Cuthbert. 

69. Saint Catherine of Siena. 

70. Andrea Vanni. 

71. Santa Maria Sopra Minerva, Réme. 

72. ‘Saint Monica, Mother of Saint Augustine. 
73. Saint Bernardino of Siena. 

74. Bernardino Pinturicchio. 

75. Cyril of Cappadocia. 


HOMES AND HAUNTS OF AUTHORS. 


FLORENCE V. BRITTINGHAM, 


51. Thomas Gray. 
52, Miss Landon. (L. E. L.) 
53. Thomas Chatterton. 
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54. Alexander Pope. 

55. Dean Swift. 

56. Samuel Johnson. 

57. R. W. Emerson. 

58. Charles Kingsley. 
59. Joseph Addison. 


60. Byron, Scott, Moore, Crabbe, Fox, Camp- 


bell, Wordsworth, Southey, Coleridge, etc. 
61. Samuel Clemens (Mark Twain). 
62. Bryan Proctor (Barry Cornwall). 
63. Thomas Campbell. 
64. Percy Bysshe Shelley. 
65.* Charlotte Yonge. 
66. Joanna Baillie. 
67. Bret Harte. 
68 John Wilson (Christopher North). 
69. John Milton. 
70. John Dryden: 
71. William Cowper. 
72. William Wordsworth. 
73. Frederick Marryat. 
74. John G. Whittier. 
75. George Eliot. 


RHETORIC. 
CLARA J. MCKEAN. 


76. Lyrical. 
77. The Prologue to Ben Jonson’s ‘‘ Every Man 
in his own Humor.” : 
78. From the Gascons who were habitually ad- 
dicted to the fault. 
79. (a) German, (b) French. 
80. A man of great judgment. 
81. The French ‘‘On dit.”’ 
82. Collin’s ‘‘ Ode on the Passions.”’’ 
83. (a) Lyric, (b) Didactic, (c) Pastoral, (d) Sati- 
rical, (e) Dramatic. | : 
84. Scott’s objective, Byron’s subjective. 
85. Five or five and a half. 
86. Annals, narratives, laws, legends, philoso- 
phical letters, and fables. 
87. Lyric, epic, didactic, elegiac, pastoral. 
~ 88. Job, 28 
89. A reformation in manners and morals. 
go. The Bible. 
gi. At an advanced stage. 
92. Tragedy. 
93. Antimetabole. 
94, Litotes. 
95. Swift. 
96. Epanalepsis. * 
97- Mimesis. 
98. (a) Irony, (b) Epigram. 
99. Pleonasm, polysyndeton, repetition, paren- 
thesis, epanorthosis. 
100. Those of Sir Boyle Roche. 


ANCIENT CUSTOMS AND USAGES. 
M. S. BROOKS. 


76. First from the Etrurians then from the 
Greeks. 

77. That the makers name should be inscribed 
upon each brick with the name of place and 
consulate. 

78. Leg. II. A.V.G. 

79. Draughts. 

80. Dried figs, new cheese and wheat. 

81. From the Corinthian Isthmus where they 
were celebrated. 

$2... Musical and poetical contests in which 
women were allowed to take part. 

83. Aristomache, the poetess. 

84. The celebration of the Isthmian games. 

85. Cimon of Cleone. 

86. In water-colors, with wax, resin, gum and 
glue, never in oil. 

87. In the island of Chios. 

88. Ordinary distemper with glue or size. 

89. Black, or those with black figures upon red- 
dish yellow terra cotta, representing mythological 
traditions. | 

go. .Venus rising from the sea. 

gi. Of Alexander the Great. 

g2. Parrhasius. 

93. Marcellus. 

94. Temple of Juno at Argos. 

95. Temple of Theseus. 

96. (a) Four years. 

97. Seven. 

93. As the prelude to recitations of epic poetry. 

99. . Of the Celasgian religion. 

100. A festival for the souls of the departed 
celebrated at Rome every year in the month of » 


(6) Five years, 


_ May. 


THE QUERY BOX. 


RHETORIC.—198. One hundred questions. Per- 
fect score 1000. First prize won by Julia 
Strong, score 975. Second prize won by Henry 
Newman, score 960. Third prize won by Henry 
C, Jones, score 950. Fourth prize won by Sarah 
J. Coombes, score 945. Competitors 51. 

ANCIENT CUSTOMS AND USAGES —Igg. One 
hundred questions. -Perfect score 1000. First 
prize won by H. A.B. Hamilton, score 980. Sec- 
ond prize won by Nellie Burt, score 960. Third 
prize won by B. C. Darnell, score 950. Fourth 
prize won by Julia Wortz, score 940. Competi- 
tors 63. 

NOTES AND EXCEPTIONS.—The Editor al- 
Ways reserves the right of receiving answers 
which differ from those published, if in his 
judgment they are acceptable. The Editor is 
in no way responsible for the answers furnished 
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by contributors, neither can the contributor be 
expected to defend his position as taken on dis- 
puted points. Exceptions will appear for what 
they are worth in these columns, if they comply 
with the general rules of newspaper correspon- 
dence. A single word indistinctly written, 
especially if a proper name, may cause hours 
of patient research on the part of the proof— 
reader in order to verify its accuracy. Hereafter 
poorly prepared papers will be overlooked in 
preparing this department. Contributors who 
furnish observations for this department should 
use due caution in preparing their copy, and 
above all else write plainly. A number of ob- 
jections have been received which cannot be 
used on account of carelessness in the above 
respects. 

History of England.—47. In reply to yours 
of the 18th would say that the answer I gave to 
No. 47 is correct according to authorities ex- 
amined at the time I made out the questions. 
I am visiting and consequently absent from my 
literary moorings. I have to depend upon my 
memory alone in explaining my answer, and 
the only book to which 1d can with certainty 
refer you is ‘‘Anderson’s General History,” 
The explanation is this: At the time when the 
Revolution occurred the first of March was 
considered the beginning of the new year. 
After the present method of computation was 
adopted, what had been January, 1688, now be- 
came January, 1689. As this method of com- 
puting dates obtains in all other cases it of 
course holds good in the one cited. It is per- 
haps not altogether a fair question, yet it in- 
volves some interesting points. Hope that 
this explanation may prove satisfactory.—N. E. 


Characters tn Fiction.—70. Circe is found in 
Homer’s Odyssey, and is not that a better answer 
than Milton’s Comus because it is (probably) the 
original Circe? 71. As Arabella Fennor wasa 
misprint I suppose we could not be expected to 
answer it correctly. I am quite confident that I 
saw Arabella Fermor in searching for the other, 
but of course passed it over. I wish you would 
tell us in your magazine what you do in case of 
misprints—will you please?—G. M. R- The 
answers are not taken into consideration at all. 
—[Ep. 33. “Mr, Puff” is also found in “ Vi- 
vian Gray ”—Disraeli. 70. As there are so 
many ‘‘ Circes” in modern literature I fell back 
on the original of all of them in the Odyssey. 
71. The spelling in the question should rule 
this number out entirely. There have been bad 
typographical errors throughout the set, but 
this is undoubtedly the worst. 75. Webster’s 
Dictionary says the title is “Orgon.” D.E.S. 


Disguised Statesmen.—42. “Hewitt” is 
nearly as close in idea as ‘“‘ Endicott.” 48. 
“Rush” is swift travel even more than 
“Speed” and more of astatesman. 49. I 
answered “ Taylor” the prefix Me makes the 
word vefazler, certainly a dealer. 54. I 
answered “ Andrew” (Governor of Massachu 
setts) the name of one of the apostles. 63. 
I answered “ Fair ” (Senator from Nevada) one 
of the definitions of ‘‘ Unblemished.” 6s. 
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My answer “ Taylor ” (Tailor) certginly is “one 
of the craft whom ladies never patronize” 
however much they may want to—if there is 
any such. 68. I answered ‘ Noyes,” also 
“ Knox.” 75. I answered “Telfair” a very 
far fetched answer but how Tryst or Trist can 
be defined as “ The giving of one’s faith,” Iam 
unable to find authorities tosupport. It seems 
to be an appointed meeting or place of such 
meeting. S. M. F. 


Patron Saints.—22. In the September 
number of QUERIES question number 22 of 
Patron Saints was given “What Saint made 
Charity the watch-word of his order, and. what 
other virtue did he consider necessary to its 
life”? The answer given for the Saint in the 
November number is “Francis of Paula.” 
Mrs. Clement Vrok, of ‘ Legendary and Myth- 
ological Art,” says that the title of “ Francis 
de Paula’s ” Order in France was ‘‘ Les Bons 
Hommes, ” and that “ Sz. Juan de Dios” was 
the founder of the “Order of the Hospittalus 
or Brothers of Charity.” Is not the lattera 
correct answer to the question? Will you 
please answer in your “ Query Box” and oblige 
yours truly,—m. Pp. B. The above answer 
would also be correct.—ED. 


— 


I MA Ss 


No. 208.—PROSE QUOTATIONS.—One hun- 
dred questions. Prize ¢1o. First $5, second 
$250, third $1.50, fourth QUERIES one year. 
Answers to fourth set of questions due Feb- 
ruary 15th. 3 

No. 209.—HISTORY OF GERMANY. One 
hundred questions. Prize $10. First $5, 


‘second $2.50, third $1.50, fourth QUERIES one 


year. Answers to fourth set of questions due 
February 15th. . 

No. 210.—FACETIOUS ZOOLOGY. One hund- 
red questions. Prize $10. First $5, second $2.50 
third $1.50, fourth QUERIES one year. Answers 
to third set of questions due February 15th. 

No. 211.—ENGLISH LITERATURE. One 
hundred questions. Prize $10. First $5, sec- 
ond $2.50, third $1.50, fourth QUERIES one 
year. Answers to third set of questions due 
February 15th. 

No. 212.—AMERICAN MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 
One hundred questions. Prize $10. First $5, 
second $2.50, third $1.50, fourth QUERIES one 
year. Answers to second set of questions due 
February 15th. 

No. 213.— HISTORY OF CALIFORNIA. One 
hundred questions. Prize $10. First $5, second 
$2.50, third $1.50, fourth QUERIES one year, 
Answers tosecond set of questions due Feb- 
ruary. 15th. 

No. 214.—FAMILIAR SCIENCE. One hund- 
red questions. Prize $10. First $5, second $2.50, 
third $1.50, fourth QUERIES one year. Answers 
to first set of questions due February 15th. 

No. 215.—LastT WorRDS OF NOTED PERSON- 
AGES. One hundred questions. Prize $10. 
First $5, second $2.50, third $1.50, fourth 
QUERIES one year. Answers to first set of 
questions due February 15th. 
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RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 


1. The object of the prize questions is to stimu- 
late students to embrace a more extended and com- 
prehensive view of the subjects treated, and furnish 
the instructor and his class an entertaining depart- 
ment. 


2. Every reader of QUERIES is entitled to com- 
pete. Letters should bear post-mark not later than 
the date specified. 

3. Answers should be arranged and numbered, 
written legibly in ink on one side of note paper only, 
headed with the subject, and signed by the full 
address of the competitor. Answers should be as 
concise as possible. Where practicable, authorities 
should be given. 

4. Ascore of ten will be allowed foreach correct 
answer; answers in part will be accredited. All 
answers will be placed on file and a correct account 
kept. The competitor who answers the greatest 
number of questions will be awarded first prize, etc. 

5. The editor reserves the right to receive an- 
swers that differ from those published, if in his 
judgment they are acceptable. 

6. Prizes will be declared when stated, and are 
payable in new and standard books selected from the 
list of Recent Publications as published. Prize 
winners ordering books by mail should return the 
amount of postage on receipt of books. 

7. Clubs and Reading Circles are allowed to com- 
pete as one individual, but more than one member of 
the same club cannot compete for the same prize. 

8. All answers, and inquiries concerning them, 
should be addressed, with postage fully prepaid to 
the Editor of QUERIES, Buffalo, N. Y. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Trade Organizations in Politics, [also] Pro- 
gress and Robbery, an Answer to Henry 
George. By J. Bleecker Miller. New York: 
The Baker & Taylor Co., 8vo, cloth, pp. 218, 
$1.25. [392.. | 

Miss Ludington’s Sister. By Edward Bel- 
lamy. Boston: Ticknor & Co., 16mo, paper, 
pp. 260, 50 cents. [393. 

A History of Education. By F. V. N. Pain- 
ter, A. M. International Educational Series. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co., 12mo, cloth, 

y ’ $1. O. 3 4. : 
PP Winat ie Bot : Thoughts Evoked by the 
Census of Moscow. By Count Lyof N. Tolstoi. 
Translated from the Russian by Isabel F. Hap- 
good. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., 
12mo, cloth, pp. 273, $1.25. [395. 

The Old Garden and other Verses. By 
Margaret Deland. Boston: Houghton. Mifflin 
& Co., 12mo, cloth, pp. 114, $1.25. [396. 

The Unseen King, and other Verses. By 
Caroline Leslie Field. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., 16mo, paper, pp. 73, $1. [397. 

Sketches in Song. By George Lansing Ray- 
mond. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
16mo, cloth, pp. 156, $1. [398. 

At the Holy Well. By John J. Piatt, Cin- 
cinnati: Robert Clarke & Co., 16mo, cloth, pp. 


112, $1. [3G9. 


EDITOR'S TABLE. 


NEW PREMIUM LIST. 


Now is the time to get up a club. An old 
subscriber can obtain a premium by sending’ 
one new name. A new subscriber can obtain 
a premium by sending a new name with his 
own subscription. 

For two subscriptions and two dollars we 
will send one of the following books. “ Elocu- 
tionists’ Annual,” paper 30 cents, “ English 
History in Rhyme,” by Mrs. Charles H. Gard- 
ner, 50 cents, “An Inkling of Buffalo,” by C. 


W. Sumner, 25 cents. 


For three subscriptions and three dollars we 
will send the “ Elocutionists’ Annual,” cloth 50 
cents, “ Whist,”” by William Pole, boards, 50 
cents, “ Shadow of John Wallace,” a novel, by 
L. Clarkson, paper 50 cents, “A Mission 
Flower,” a novel, by George H. Picard, paper 
50 cents. GEM SERIES, each 50 cents. “ Gems 
of Thought from Ancient Classical Writers. ” 
Selected by T. M. Lindsay, D.D. Witk de- 
sign of pansy. ‘“ Witty, Humorous and Merry 
Thoughts.” Selected by Thomas Mason. 
With design of owls perched upona merry- 
thought. Pickings from ‘A Pocket of Peb- 
bles,” with preface by Rev. A. B. Grosart, 
LL.D., F. S. A. With design of peacock’s 
feather. “ Rose Leaves.” <A selection from 
the poets on the Rose. By E. Davenport 
Adams. With design of wild rose. ‘She 
Stoops to Conquer.” A Comedy. By Oliver 
Goldsmith. With design of Jacqueminot rose. 
CHiPs SERIES, each socents. “Chips from 
Dickens. ”’ Edited by Thomas Mason. With 
portrait of Dickens. “ Chips from Thackeray.” 
Edited by Thomas Mason, With portrait of 
Thackeray. “Chips from Great Authors.” 
Edited by Alice Crowther. With portrait of 
Shakespeare. The GOLDEN THOUGHT SERIES, 
so cents each. “Golden Thoughts from the 
Psalms.” Selected by T. M. Lindsay, D.D. 
Cover with design of white rose, illuminated by 
hand. Golden Thoughts from “ The Imitation 
of Christ.” Selected by T. M. Lindsay, D.D. 
Cover with design of Easter lily, illuminated by 
hand. ‘Golden Thoughts ona Holy Life.” 
Translated from the German of George Nitsch. 
Cover with design of passion flower illuminated 
by hand. The FAITHFUL SERIES, each 50 
cents. “The Faithful Promiser.” By the 
author of “Night and Morning Watches.” 
With photo-etching of a Magdalen, by- Murillo. 


Golden Thoughts from the “Spiritual Guide 


of Molinos the Quietist.” With preface by J. 
H. Shorthouse, author of “John Inglesant.” 
With photo-etching of a Madonna, by Pap- 
peritz. ‘‘ The Words of Jesus.” Selected by 
T. M. Lindsay, D.D. With photo etching of a 
Madonna, by Gabriel Max. Or one of Thomas 
J. Murrey’s famous COOKERY BOOKS, in boards 
50 cents as follows: “ Fifty Soups,” “ Fifty 
Salads,” “Breakfast Dainties,’ Puddings’ 
and Dainty Desserts.” ‘‘ The Book of Entrees,” 
“Cookery for Invalids,” Practical Carving, ” 

For four subscriptions and four dollars we 
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will send one of the following: ‘Queries 
with Answers,’’ volume one, containing the 
questions and answers appearing in QUERIES 
for 1885, $1. “Queries with Answers,” 
volume two, containing the questions and 
answers appearing in QUERIES for 1886, 
$1.00. “A Hand-Book of American Music and 
Musicians,” edited by F. O. Jones, $1. “Prize 
Selections,” being familiar quotations from 
English and American Poets from Chaucer tothe 
present time. Selected and arranged by C W. 
Moulton, Editor of QUERIES, $1.00. AMERI- 
CAN Ficrion, cloth, each $1. “ The Shadow of 
John Wallace,” by L. Clarkson. “A Matter of 
Taste,” by George H. Picard, cloth. ‘A Mis- 
sion Flower,’ by George H. Picard, cloth. 
“ Real People,” by Marion Wilcox. “Mrs. 
Hephestus and Other Short Stories,” by 
George A. Baker. “A Jolly Summer, or Col- 
lege Tramps.” AMERICAN POETS. A series of 
volumes of verse by the younger American wri- 
ters. The series as far as ready, contains 
chiefly lyrical verse. Some of the volumes are 
composed largely of vers de societe, each $1.00. 
1.“ Cap and Bells,” by Samuel Minturn Peck 
2. * Point Lace and Diamonds,’’ by George A. 
Baker. 3. “ Madrigals and Catches,” by Frank 
Dempster Sherman. 4. “ Thistle-drift,” by John 
Vance Cheney. HANDY VOLUME EDITIONS.— 
STANDARD AND POPULAR WorRKS. The distin- 
guishing marks of this series are convenient 
and pleasing size (16mo), clear type, good 
paper, neat and tasteful bindings, each vol- 
ume $1. 1. “ Carlyle’s French Revolution.” 3 
vols. 2. ‘‘Macaulay’s Essays,” 6 vols, 
3. ‘ Macaulay’s Life and Letters.” 4 vols. 
4. “Percy's Reliques of English Poetry.” 3 vols. 
5. Shakespeare's Works.” Dyce. 7 vols. 6. 
“ Charlotte Bronte’s Works.” 8 vols. 7.‘ Macau- 
lay’s History of England” rovols. 8 ‘““McCarthy’s 
- Shorter History of Our Own Times.” 2. vols. 


9. ‘John Halifax, Gentleman.” 2 vols. Io. 
“Tales from Shakespeare,’’ Lamb.1I vol, II. 
‘“ Undine and Other Tales.” 1 vol. 12. “ Tom 


Brown’s Schooldays.” 1 vol. 13. *‘ Rab and his 
Friends.” 1 vol. 14. “Essays of Elia and Eli- 
ana.” 1 vol. 15.‘ The Classics.” 1 vol. PoETS 
in dainty bindings. Uniform in size and style, 
each $1. 1. Charlotte Bronte. 2. George Eliot, 
‘Miscellaneous Poems.” 3. George Eliot 
“The Spanish Gypsy.” 4. Thomas Gray. 5. W. 
M. Thackeray. 6. Goethe’s ‘“ Faust.” 7. ‘‘ Lon- 
don Lyrics,” Locker. 8. ‘ London Rhymes,” 
Locker. 9. Heine’s ‘‘ Book of Songs.” Io. “ The 
Golden Treasury,” Palgrave. 11. Charles Dick- 
ens. 12. “ Lucile,” Meredith. 13. “‘ Tennyson’s 
Lyrical Poems” Palgrave. RELIGIOUSVOLUMES. 
A series of volumes (of both prose and verse) of 
a religious nature. Much attention has been 
given to the make-up of these books, the intention 
being to render them especially desirable as 
gifts for those in affliction, aged people, and 
others, as well for all persons at such times as 
Christmas, Lent and Easter, each g1. 1.“ Of 
the Imitation of Christ,’ Thomas a Kempis. 
2. “ Religious Poems,” Edited by C. E. Alexan- 
der. 3. “The Pilgrim’s Progress,” John Bunyan. 
4. “ Make Thy Way Mine, and Other Poems,” 


George Klingle. 5.‘‘ The Christian Year,” The 
Rev. John Keble, M. A. 4 | 
For five subscriptions and five dollars one of 
the following, LIVES OFTHE PRESIDENTS. Writ- 
ten so as to interest all readers, especially young 
people, and designed to be strictly accurate and ~ 
valuable and to give the results of the latest re- 
search, each volume, $1.25. 1. George Wash- 
ington. 2. John Adams and Thomas Jefferson, 
3. James Madison, James Monroe, and John 
Quincy Adams. 4. Andrew Jackson and Mar- 
tin Van Buren. 5. Ulysses S. Grant. 
Premiums may be selected from books inclu- 
ded in the New Premium list when each sub- 
scription is accompanied by one dollar as follows: 
For three subscriptions, 50 cents in books. For 
four subscriptions, $1 in books. For five names, 
$1.25. For six names, $1.50. For eight names, 
$2. For ten names, $2.50. For twelve names, 
$3. etc. The following additional books may be 
selected from. Lyric Poets. A series chiefly 
composed of the poems of representative British 
writers of light lyrical and social verse, each $2. 
1. Frederick Locker’s “ Poems.” 2. ‘‘ Lyra Ele- 
gantiarum.” 3. Winthrop M. Praed’s * Poems.” 
4. Songs from the Dramatists.’’ 5.“ The Bal- 
lad Book,” Allingham, 6. “Vignettes in Rhyme,” 
Dobson. 7.‘ At the Sign of the Lyre,” Dobson. 
8. “ On Viol and Flute,” Gosse. 9. ‘‘ Sir John 
Suckling’s Poems.” also “Old Boniface,” by 
George H. Picard, cloth $1.50. “Senora Villena 
and Gray: an Oldhaven Romance,” by Ma- 


rion Wilcox, cloth, $1.50. “Talks with 
Homely’ Girls on Health and Beauty,’ by 
Frances Smith, fifty cents. “The Usages 


of Best Society,’’ by Frances Smith, fifty 
cents. “Heads and Faces; How to Study 
Them,” paper, fifty cents. ‘‘Law Without 
Lawyers,” by H. .B. Corey LL. D., $1.25. 
“The National Standard Encyclopedia,” $1.. 
“Short Stories by California Authors,” $1. 
“The New Arithmetic,” $1. “Pilgrims 
and Shrines,” by Eliza Allen Starr. With 
52 etchings by the author. In two sump- 
tuous volumes, octavo. Plain copies, $5.00. 
Fair copies, gilt top, in box, $6.00. Copies in 
white, in box, $8.00. 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician, retired from practice, having had placed 
in his hands by an East India missionary the formula of a 
simple vegetable remedy for the speedy and permanent cure 
of Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma and all throat 
and Lung Affections, also a positive and radical cure for Ner- 
vous Debility ahd ali Nervous Complaints, after having tested 
its wonderful curative powers in thousands of cases, has felt it 
his duty ‘to make it known to his suffering fellows. Actuated 
by this motive and adesire to relieve human suffering, I will 
send free of charge, to all who desire it, this recipe, in German, 
French or English, with full directions for preparing and 
using. Sent by mail by addressing with stamp, naming this 
paper, W. A. Novgs, 149 Power's Block, Rochester N.Y. 


CATARRH CURED. 


A clergyman, after years of suffering from that loathsome 
disease, Catarrh, and yainly trying every known remedy, at 
last founda prescription which completely cured and saved 
him from death. Any sufferer from this dreadful disease 
sending a self addressed stamped envelope to Prof. J. A. 
Lawrence, 212 East oth St., New York, will receive the re- 
ceipt free of charge. 


“Pome 


MISCELLANEOUS 


“The Diane.” 


Particular attention is invited to 
our new French Corset, “ The 
Diane,” ranging in price from $1.50 
to $5.50 each. Our customers are 
cordially: invited to examine these 
most excellent Paris-made Corsets, 
which combine new features in 
style and shape and are absolutely 
controlled: by us for the United 
States. 


James McCreery & Co. 


Broadway and IIth Street, 
NEW-YORK. 


The Bride's Gift to Her Friends, 


a beautiful souvenir intended for a bride to pre- 
sent to her friends on the occasion of her mar- 
riage. It contains an appropriate poem by the 
Rev. Alfred H. Fahnestock, in which the bride | 
acknowledging the kindness of her friends, joy- 
ously tells the story of her marriage, discloses 
her reasons for the act, springing from conjugal 
love and hopes, the help and encouragement of 
friends, the example and approval of parents, 
and the precepts of divine Revelation, ex 
presses her purpose to be a bride worthy of 
divine approval, and the hope of reciprocating 
the tender, unselfish love of her husband, and 


of making their home restful and joyous to him, 
and promises to welcome to it all their friends, 
while still cherishing for him a superior devotion 
which shall continue till the bonds that cease 
on earth are exchanged for those of heaven. 
The illustrations and decorations are by C. 
W. Sumner author of “An Inkling of Buffalo.” 
The work is finely ‘printed and appropriately 
bound. For sale by all booksellers; or will be 
sent postpaid on receipt of price fifty cents, by 
the publishers. 
MOULTON, WENBORNE & CO.,, 
, PUBLISHERS, 


37—39 CourT ST,, BurFrFrato, N. Y. 


DIAMOND DYES. 
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FOR SILK, WOOL, COTTON, 


andall Fabrics and FancyArticles. Anyone 
can use them. Anything can be Colored, 


82 COLORS-10 CENTS EACH. . 


Remember, these are the only Pure Harmless 
and Unadulterated Dyes,- 
Beware of other Dyes, because often Poisonous, 
Adulterated, Weak and Worthless. 


We warrant these Dyes to Color more 
goods, package for package, than any 
other Dyes ever made, and to give more 
brilliant and durable colors. 


a 


THE DIAMOND . 
GOLD, SILVER, 

BRONZE and COPPER 

For gliding Fancy Baskets, Frames, Lamps, Chandeliers, 
' and for all kinds of ornamental work. Equal to any of the 

high priced kinds and only 10 cts.a package. Also Artist’s 

Black for Ebonizing. 

Sold by Druggists everywhere, Send postal for Sample Card 

and directions for coloring Photographs and doing fancy work 

WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Burlington, Vt. 
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ex OLY HEALING WOUNDED f 
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Glyten ft pecial Diabetic Food, 
are in¥aluab}¥ wastefrepairing Flours, for 
DyspepA a, haketey Debility,and Children’s 


e& to Alysicians and clergymen 
who wll pay fpres\charges. For all family 
uses Aothing &quals\our “Health Flour.” 


‘NOS. 048, 14, 130, 135, 333, 161. 
For Sale by all Stationers. i 
ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 26 John St., New York. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BLOOM OF YOUTH 


Every Lady desires to be considered 
handsome. The mostimportant adjunct 
to perfect beauty is a clear, smooth, soft 
and beautiful skin. Ladies aftlicted 
with Tan, Frockles, Rough or Discolored 
Skin and other Blemishes, should lose 
no time in applying this old established 
and delightful Toilet preparation. 

It will immediately obliterate all such 
imperfections and is perfectly harmless. 

It has been chemically analysed by 
the Board of Health of New York City, 
and pronounced entirely free from any 
material injurious to the health or skin. 

Price, 75 Cents Per Bottle. 

Sold by Drugsists and Fancy Goods 


TDeslerg Kvervehorn 
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DYSPEPSIA 


the symptoms dyspeptics know so well. 
THE GREAT ENGLISH REMEDY 
has in thirty years’ use in England and five in 
America never known a case of failure. It con- 
tains no opium or mercury. We guarantee ever 


Penat, 29 Bare] 


fails to 


SECRET-OF-BEAUTY 


j 
4) 
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WHITE LILAC SOAP 


The new and exquisite Toilet Scap 
which for perfect Purity and Perman- 
ency of Delicate fragrance is unequallod 
for either Toilet or Nursery use. No 
materials unless carefully selected and 
absolutely pure ever enter into its manu- 
facture, hence this Soap is perfectly 
reliable for usein the Nursery and un- 
rivalled for general Toilet use. 

Larrp’s WHITE Litac Tortet Soap is 
refreshing and soothing to the skin, leav- 
ing it beautifully clear soft and smooth. 


Price, 20c. per Cake. Box 3 Cakes 50c. 
Sent by Mail upon Receipt of Price. 


oN ee een 


ay St.. N. Y. 


D DISEASE, and CANNOT be cureu 
i? fee nok Sa hice partners,’ but is caused most com. 
monly by an imperfect condition of the secretions ; the food 


igest properly, the mucous lining of the stomach ig 


weakened, and chronic dyspepsia results, bringing the bad 
appetite, the faint, gnawing feeling, low spirits, ana@ all 


ANTI-DYSPEPTIN 


case, and Will return the money where we fail _, Send 


us vour address and we will refer you to somebody in your neighborhood who knows all about Anti-Dys- 


veptine, or if imm 


CARNRICK’S SOLUBLE FOOD 


ediate relief is desired, send $1.00 for one pkge. PRIVATE FORMULA CO., Lebanon, O, 


_— 


Perfectly nourishes the child from birth, without the addition of cow's milk, 


and digests as easily as human milk. 
Years,” by Marion Harland. REED & 


honetic Shorthand Fubli- 


CATIONS, For Self- Instruction. 
W. W. OSGOODBY, Publisher, Rochester, N. Y 


PE a Weer ee vee 

OPIUM ieee rises s 

Have your Magazines & Periodicals Bound 
In first-class style at reasonable prices 


 W. H. BORK’S BINDERY, 


263 & 265 Washington Street. 


CORPUS LEAN 
will reduce fat at the rate of 10 to 15 
lbs. per month without affecting the 
F AT general health. Send 6e. in stamps 
me for circulars covering testimonials. 
S. E. MarsH Co., 2315 Madison 
Sq., Philadelphia, Pa. 


, “THOMAS P. SIMPSON, Washing- 
P ton, D. C. No atty’s fee until Patent 
obtained. Write for Inventor’s Guide. 


Ni PD Writing thorough !y taught 
HORTHA 4 Dy malt or —— 
ituations procured all pupils when comp i 
end for «phe By W. CG. CHAFFEE, Oswego, N. Y. 


ruZZa SACHET POWDERs, frag 
ss rant, lasting; to perfume 
clothing, handkerchiefs, 

etc. Fancy packets, by mail, 20cts. Academic 


Pharmaceutic Co., 582 Washington St., N. Y, 


Send for ‘‘Our Baby’s First and Second 
CARNRICK, New York. 


SELF INKER. A Self-inking Rubber 


THE MAGI Stamp, thatinks and prints your name 


and address on cards, etc. Price $1 25, Sample postage pd. 
on receipt of 50c, Orderone. E.S. MILLER, Stamp and 
Printing House, Newark, Ohio. Mention QuERIKs. 


RU B B E R S T A M r + sa ee sit, 
ing Cards, and INDIA INK to mark Lines pi 36 cts. 


(stamps). Book of 2000 styles free with each order. Agents 
wanted, Big Pay. THALMAN MFG. CO., Baltimore, Md. 


READY FOR CHRISTMAS! 
SOWGS OF A DIF H-TIME 
—py <- 


BLI4ZA ALLEN STARE 
One volume, cloth, gilt top, $2.50. Address, MISS ELIZA 
ALLEN STARR, 299 Huron Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


ABSOLUTELY HARMLESS 
simply stopping the FA T-producing 
effects of food. The supply being LF AN 
stopped the natural working of the 


system draws on the fat and at once 


) —SCHOOLROOM AIDS. 


We publish many works,-not 
School Books, of special interest as 
Teachers’ Aids. A listof these and 


CLARK’S STENCILS 


(new), with a back number of the 


/ 


ALY NL 
mews PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, Sent Sree. 
Send Address on postal card to 


ELLS CO. 
FOWLER & WE Atwed, N. Y. 


é ’ f 
SEE HERE | 2, 20° $275 rc ae Bie pay 


Agents. Cuicaco Scag Co., Chicago, Ills. 


Mad 
ts 


8 by Caen 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ALDEN’ S IDEAL = =. ‘ 
R 
Revolvit 1g Book-Case 
| : @ 
It is an elegant piece of furniture, finished in the natural wood, made of well-season- 
ed white walnut, the standard being of iron, on which the shelves revolve, even when 
loaded with a hundred pounds weight, as easily, almost, as a dinner-caster ; the whole 
is mounted on casters, to move easily about 
the room. It is made in two styles, which 
are identical, except as to size : — 
No.8 has three shelves, giving about 84 inches of 
shelf-room. The total height from floor, 35 
inches; weight about 80 pounds.« Price $7.00. 
No. 4 has four shelves, giving about 112 inches total 
shelf-room. The total height from floor, 44 
inches; weight about 35 pounds. Price, $9.00. 
The prices named are those to be charged 
at furniture stores. The Literary Revolu- 
tion does not care to sell Book-cases except 
as an accommodation to its Book-buying 
friends ; to those it will supply as follows: 
For $10.00 a No. 3 Ideal Revolving Book-Case, 
and books of your own selection from my cata-— 
logue of the value of $6.00. 
For $15.00 a No. 4 Ideal Revolving Book-Case 


and your own selection of books from my cata- . 
logue of the value of $10.00. 


The Ideal Revolver Hits 


The MARK EVERY TIME! 

‘‘T think it a most excellent thing of its 
kind, simple, compact, just the thing fora 
small study. I am greatly pleased.”— 
MAURICE THOMPSON, Crawfordsville, Ind. 

‘*The Revolving Book-Case is a wonder- 
ful expedient for economizing space, time, 
and. patience.” — A. G. EICHELBERGER, 
Woodbury, Conn. — 

The revolver is ‘simply immense; a 
superb piece of ‘ study’ furniture. I show 
it to my friends with pleasure.”—G. D. 
Linpsay, Allegheny, Pa. 

‘It is a very neat and convenient piece 
of furniture, just the thing for a small 
study. This Revolving Book-Case would 
prove an acceptable gift to many a bool 
loving pastor—especially if well filled with 
some of the publisher’s beautiful books,”— 
Guardian, Philadelphia. | | | : 

‘‘ Book-Case is at hand. Iassure you Iam delighted, and regard it as the best 
thing I have yet seen in that line.”—ReEv. J. P. WATSON, Dayton, Ohio. 

The Book-Lover’s Rosary, being the praise of books in the words of famous writers of all 


ages, from Socrates to Saxe, and including a Complete Catalogue of AtpEN’s Publications (182 
pages) sent post-paid for5 cents. NOT sold by book-sellers—no discounts except to Stockholders 
in The Provident Book Co. Bookssent for examination before payment, satisfactory refer- 
ence being given. Remit by Exp. or P. O. Money Order, Bank Draft, or Registered Letter. 


JoHN B. ALDEN, PUBLISHER, 


THE PROVIDENT BOOK CO., Proprietors. 
_— YORK: 392, Fear! St. | CHICAGO: Lakeside Building. 


i Hilynuies Hi 


and Adams Sts. 


. STUDY. LATIN and GREBK | )j Finger and Wrist Gymnastics for all Pianists 
KOME at SIGHT, use the “INTERLINEAR- Piano Marvel, Flexibility! Power!! Briliiancyllt ice ion: 
CLASSICS.”’ Sample page and Catalogue of | Circular free. Agents Wanted. A.R. Moors, Troy, N. ¥. 


School-Books, free. C. DESiLver & Sons, No. (E) 1102 Wal- 
nut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MAN, Jefferson, Wisconsin. 175 DEARBORN ST, CHICAGO. 


———————— | BLESSED BE DRUDGERY-A Sermon. 2c, 
Morphine Habit easily cured. mailed. Religious and other standard books. Catal free, 
New Method, Dr. J. C. Horr- Call or write. CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 


pate GL fee 


$300.00 
PRIZE SELECTIONS 


BEING Familiar Quotations from English 
and American Poets from Chaucer to the pres- 
ent time. Selected and arranged by C. W. 
MOULTON, editor of Queries: 16mo, cloth pp, 
242, $1.00. The work consists of eight hundred 
twenty-five familiar quotations selected from 
prominent English and American Poets. 

Three Hundred Dollars in Cash Prizes will 
be awarded by the publishers to the persons 
who will name the author of the greatest num- 
ber of Prize Selections. 

Ninteen prizes will be declared. Every 
purchaser of the book is entitled to compete. 

Prizes will be declared March 15, 1888, and 
all answers should be received by the Publisher 
on or before that date. 


_ For further particulars obtain a copy of the 


work. Sent post-paid on receipt of price, one 
_ dollar, by 


MOULTON, WENBORNE & CO. 
PUBLISHERS, 
37-39 Court Street, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


TWO NOTEWORTHY BOOKS 


. OF INTEREST TO ALL CHRISTIAN READERS. 


PILGRIMS AND SHRINES 


By Eliza Allen Starr. With 52 Etchings by the 
Author. In two sumptuous volumes, octavo. Plain 
copies, $5.00. air copies, gilt top, in box, $6.00. 
Copies in White, in box, $8.00. Cheaper edition, 
without illustrations, two volumes in one, $2.00. 
Special-rates to schools; Ten copies for $10.00, and 
fifty copies for $45.00. 


~ + Af¥er bestowing critical attention upon ‘Pilgrims and 
Shrinés,” I can pronounce it in many ways, one of the most 
in féresting records of travel I have ever read, and I wish to 
commend it fo the readers of QuERIES; feeling assured that its 
perusal will afford both pleasure and profit.—Editor Qugrizs. 


PATRON SAINTS. 


By Elza Allen Starr. With 12 etched portraits 
by the Author. In two volumes,. elegant octavo, 
Plain cepies, $5.00. Fair copies, large paper, gilt 
top, in box, $6.00. Edition without illustrations, 
two volumes in one, $2.00. Special rates to schools : 
Ten copies for $10.00, and fifty copies for $45.00. 

The volume is artistically attractive, and is rich in the 
legendary lore of the Church. Many an admirer of the most 
famous works of art in Europe has not half appreciated their 
merits, on account of an utter ignorance of their subjects. The 
ignorance exists in a much greater degree than one might 
suppose, and a study ofthe lives and legends of the saints, 
| in whatever light they may be regarded, is thus to be com- 
mended.— 7he Chicago Dzal. 


’ Send for circular and madirees ail ordete ta 


MISS ELIZA ALLEN STARR. 
299 Huron St. 


CHICAGO ILL, 


A Brain and Nerve Food. 


Physicians have prescribed more than 


A MILLION PACKAGES OF 


CROSBY'S VITALIZED. 
PHOSPHITES. 


Curing all forms of Nervous Disease Impaired 
Vitality and Debility. . 

It aids in the bodily and wonderfully in the 
mental growth of children and prevents 
fretfulness. 


‘It gives bright New Life and Health to the Brain 


and Nerves in old and young. 

It is a VITAL Phosphate not a laboratory phos- 
phate, and contains neither stimulant nor 
narcotic. 


For sale by Druggists or sent by mail, $1.00. 


se 


56 West 25th St., New York. 


PURCHASERS FOR. Ho 
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Public - or - Privite - Libraries 


Will. find it to their interest to write to us 


for Catalogues and get our terms for 
supplying any and all kinds 
of books, 


Sabuneit your lists to us and we will send 


| you estimates cheerfully, 


. 


PETER PAUL & BRO. 


PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS 
AND STATIONERS, - 


420 MAIN STREET, 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


[Next to Erie County Savings Bank ] 


